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RELIGION A REVELATION, NOT A DISCOVERY. 


Upon what we are to rest for the foundation of our relig- 
ious belief is the most important question of our time. The 
old ways of accounting for that belief, which has hitherto 
given to human life a holy purpose and an immortal hope, 
have become largely discredited, and none entirely satisfac- 
tory have yet been offered to take their places. 

The earliest claim was of a miraculous communication 
from heaven. A belief running back beyond memory or 
history naturally suggests a source prior to humanity. So 
the tradition of a literal message handed from the clouds 
upon the Mount, and a subsequent endorsement by verbal 
inspiration in the minds of psalmist and of prophet, has 
been accepted as the authority for religious teaching by our 
portion of the civilized world, until a comparatively recent 
period. 

It would be too much to say that the claims of such 
authority for the teachings of the Bible have yet been wholly 
discarded. But they have of late years ceased to be pressed. 
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The difficulty of authenticating such a miraculous communi- 
cation, the varying literal meaning of the record, and the 
necessity of a capacity in the receiver for accepting such 
truth, have imperceptibly led to tracing this claim to a 
source somewhere in the nature of man. While the special 
authority of the Bible revelation has continued to be main- 
tained, scarcely any attempts have been lately made to 
explain the grounds of that authority, otherwise than upon 
the basis of a native human instinct or sentiment, in common 
with other forms of religion.. We have become accustomed 
to accept the fact of the existence of such a sentiment in 
human history and experience as sufficient authority for the 
truth to which it testifies. 

But we have lived to see the validity of even that author- 
ity now called in question. It is acknowledged that the 
thousands of years of religious experience do indeed prove a 
religious element in man’s nature; but it is denied that they 
prove the reality of those religious truths, the belief in which 
is prompted by that element. The testimony of a sentiment, 
it is said, is indefinite, inconclusive, and unreliable. The 
teachings of religion arose from the early efforts of fancy to 
explain the origin of the world and the operations of Nature. 
But they have served their provisional purpose as a support 
to the affections and a spur to the conscience. We have 
hitherto walked as children lured on upon our way by a pleas- 
ing fiction, but must henceforth find our support upon the 
solid realities of the world in which we live. 

It is to be feared that with an important portion of the 
community there has already come to pass a more or less 
settled conviction that we must relinquish the old belief in 
a Guiding Love, and base the conduct of life upon wholly . 
secular considerations. Hard as it may be, say they, to leave 
the old hope and face the stern reality, yet it is the part of 
wise men to accept things as they are. Doubtless life will 
still have its incentives and encouragements. At least, let 
us be true. ; 

This condition of mind has undoubtedly been brought 
about by the triumphs of the scientific method in the discov- 
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ery and establishment of truth. Added to what have always 
been the obvious facts of observation, there has grown up, 
by the exercise of the same powers of sense and of reason, a 
gradually perfecting system of knowledge, about which there 
can be no doubt. A whole world of early illusions has 
vanished as the morning mist; and among them many of 
the explanations of the operations of Nature prompted by 
the religious sentiment. So that the impression has pretty 
generally gained ground that all truth whatsoever is to be 
derived through the powers of observation, and that there is 
no other basis of certainty. It is held that all that is true 
can be visibly demonstrated to be so; and that whatever 
object of belief has not taken its established place in the recog- 
nized system of knowledge has no foundation in fact, but only 
in fancy. 

So general has become the acquiescence in this theory, 
which denies all alleged truth not found in the category of 
knowledge, that the defence of religion is now beginning to 
set in the direction of establishing a scientific basis for its 
teachings. Not only are there thousands of restless hearts 
to-day looking for that outward evidence by which they 
shall be able to say that they know, rather than believe, that 
there is a God, and that immortality is true, but there are 
also able and earnest sympathizers with this longing who 
are contributing the resources of their learning and the 
power of their logic to afford them an undisputed founda- 
tion for these most important of all truths. It seems to be 
confidently hoped by many, that by-and-by, instead of merely 
believing and trusting in the truths of religion, we shall be 
able to say that we know them, and rest in future relieved 
of all possibility of doubt; that we shall be able to reply to 
any inquirer, by saying, “Lo, here!” or “Lo, there!” as 
confidently as the astronomer has but to turn to the starry 
heavens as an open witness of his established system. 

It is with the profoundest conviction that these expecta- 
tions are doomed to disappointment, that we are moved to 
set forth what we believe to be the secret of their failure. 
We are confident that the restless and discouraged faith of 
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to-day can in no way find relief so well as in being made 
aware of the wrong direction of its search, and being in- 
duced to fall back upon its eternal inheritance of security. 

The position which we endeavor to oppose is that the 
truths of religion are of the same character, furnished by 
the same faculties, and proved by the same methods as the 
system of knowledge built up by Science. This position 
may be found very positively stated and earnestly main- 
tained by Mr. Bixby in the series of articles in this Magazine 
on “ The Similarities of Physical and Religious Knowledge ” ; 
and still more decidedly by Dr. Hill in his five papers in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, upon “The Natural Sources of Theology.” 

Mr. Bixby opposes the idea that “religious truth belongs 
to another realm from ordinary kinds of truth”; or that 
“theology requires, to use Huxley’s phrase, ‘a different 
measure and a different weight from science.’” He says 
that the advocates of this idea “would make a believer’s 
mind like those vessels that are built with water-tight com- 
partments, — one-half of it for the play of common-sense, the 
other for the dwelling-place of faith.” He holds as “the 
fundamental position of religion the existence and credi- 
bility of the immaterial.” He argues that the work of relig- 
ion like that of science, “has been for the most part, the 
interpretation of the facts of Nature”; that looking upon 
certain psychological phenomena, such as dreams, trances, 
ete., “the ancient savage philosophers made the induction of 
a ghost-soul—an unsubstantial human image or shadow — 
the cause of life and thought, able to leave the body, and 
flash from place to place.” “Two great postulates of relig- 
ion were natural inferences from this. As the soul was able 
to leave the body during life, it was not involved in the 
destruction of the body at death, but continued to live on. 
This was enough to establish for them the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul. Then as they looked upon the 
mighty marvels of earth and sky, the grand conception of 
Divine beings was reached.” 

Dr. Hill also argues to prove that the existence of God 
and many of his attributes are either directly perceived or 
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conclusively demonstrated by the same intellectual powers 
by which other positive knowledge is attained. He recog- 
nizes, indeed, the revelation in the Scriptures, but he does 
not touch upon the question of the means of its communica- 
tion. He implies, however, that it comes to man through a 
faculty of receiving religious truth, which had other sources 
of information, when he says, “If we have no knowledge 
whatever of God except through the Scriptures, how can we 
judge whether the Scriptures came from God?” Now this 
faculty of receiving religious truth he expressly claims to 
belong to the same intellectual powers by which scientific 
knowledge is discovered and demonstrated. He says “ Kant’s 
distinction between the pure and practical reason, Hamilton’s 
between the cognitive faculties and faith, Mansel’s between 
speculative and regulative truths, are all untenable. The 
two sets of our faculties, and the two sets of truths thus 
distinguished are substantially one.” This one faculty, or set 
of faculties, he emphatically insists, is the direct power of 
perception, applicable as well to abstract ideas as to objects 
of sense. He names as one of the five objects of direct per- 
ception “the ineffable First Cause”; and afterwards adds, 
“Man has direct vision of some of the attributes of the 
Creator. We see his power, ... his wisdom, . . . his love,... 
his holiness, his justice, his eternity, as well as glimpses of 
man’s immortality, when we look directly at the relations of 
the soul to its Creator. These all bear the essential marks of 
direct vision, just as truly as sense-perceptions do. No keen- 
ness of analysis ever succeeded in explaining one of them as 
an inference from any simpler truth.” 

But besides being objects of direct perception, these truths, 
he argues, may be demonstrated by induction from observa- 
tion of the outward world. By drawing upon a wide range 
of morphological and teleological illustration, he arrives at 
the conclusion that “logically, the arguments from the ex- 
ternal world are unassailable, and the being of an intelligent 
God is proved by an induction far stronger than that which 
sustains the law of gravitation or the correlation of forces.” 
Again, “The presence of such a Father” (i. e., “ caring not for 
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all but for each of his children”) “is demonstrated by every 
possibility of argument.” 

This position — that the truths of religion do not depend 
for their assurance upon trust or faith, but are established 
and unquestionable facts of knowledge —is so decidedly at 
variance with the testimony of many eminent and sincere 
scientists and theologians; with the fact that religious belief 
has usually been in inverse ratio to the predominance of the 
logical powers; with the manner of the spread of religious 
truth in the world, and with the general sentiment of man- 
kind, that we cannot but conclude there is some mistake in 
the premises or the argument. 

Distinguished men of science familiar with the facts ad- 
duced by Dr. Hill, and using the same intellectual powers — 
men who would not differ with him in the recognition of the 
established facts of physical or mathematical knowledge, — 
sincerely declare their inability to see the plain evidences of 
religious truth in the field of their investigation. Says Prof. 
Tyndall, “As far as I can see, there is no quality in the 
human intellect which is fit to be applied to the solution of 
this problem.” A recent writer in the Westminster Review, 
in reply to Mr. Haweis, declares: “For our part, we see no 
cause for thinking that a ‘living’ principle has originated 
the universe; first, because we are absolutely in the dark 
about its origin, not even knowing whether it ever had a 
beginning ; and secondly, because nothing in the modus oper- 
andi of Nature seems to bear any resemblance to the modes 
of thought or action with which we are familiar in any 
living organism.” Among theologians we have.the opinion 
of Dr. Hedge, in his paper on “ The Natural History of The- 
ism”: “The phrase ‘natural theology’ is an unfortunate 
one, as fostering the delusion so widely spread, that the con- 
templation of Nature teaches monotheism, — would teach it 
to sagacious minds where other teaching has not anticipated 
that result. The contemplation of Nature teaches no such 
thing.... To find the one God in Nature, man must first 
have found him within.” 

If religious truths were apprehended and demonstrated by 
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the same cognitive and logical faculties which have estab- 
lished the accredited system of knowledge, we can see no 
good reason why they should not have gained the same 
universal and unquestioning acceptance. Dr. Hill assigns 
as one reason for this lack of earnest conviction in regard to 
them, the fact that “there is in many hearts, undoubtedly, a 
sense of guilt, generating a half-unconscious fear; and that 
produces a willingness to find the proof of the existence of a 
righteous God defective.” But this moral prejudice has not 
been sufficient to close the eyes to the manifest result of the 
transgression of natural laws, nor to forbid the reason unhes- 
itatingly to accept it as an acknowledged truth. 

The teachings of religion have been in the world these 
thousands of years; and yet however much clearer their 
meaning may have become, it cannot be said that they are 
known to be true any more conclusively than in the begin- 
ning. As knowledge has advanced, they have been most 
called in question. And it is generally true that where the 
cognitive and logical faculties have been in the ascendancy, 
the truths of religion have had the least acceptance. “Where 
logic prevails,” says Mr. Greg, “there, as all experience 
shows, faith and positive creeds almost unavoidably lose 
ground.” It is not that logic is contradictory to faith, or 
that a logical-minded man may not be a devout believer; it, 
is only that logic does not furnish the data for faith, and that 
therefore the humblest unreasoning man has often the pro- 
foundest assurance of religious truth. 

This is also seen in the character of the teaching of relig- 
ion and the manner of its spread in the world. It has never 
been taught or learned by the scientific method by holy men 
of old. Never by analysis of the outward world, and reason- 
ing upon what is found there, do we see the revelation of 
God’s existence, his creation of the world, his fatherly 
guidance, his immortal endowment of his children, flashing 
upon the world as some precious jewel brought to light, or 
logically demonstrated by accumulated evidence. Its pre- 
sentation from believer to receiver has never been after the 
manner of imparting the facts of knowledge. Not as if to see 
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were to know, — but by appeal, by encouragement to trust 
and believe something already partially assured, by the 
kindling spark of a similar faith, has faith been propagated 
in the world. 

Finally, it is the general sentiment of mankind that relig- 
ious truth, even when held with the most unshaken confi- 
dence, and proved in one’s own experience, can never be 
said to be known to be true—in the same sense in which 
the merest school-boy knows the structure and laws of the 
universe, even upon the testimony of others, — but simply 
can be clung to with the trembling joy of belief. “Lord, I 
believe; help thou mine unbelief.” The language of relig- 
ion has never been that of easy confidence, but of humble 
trust. It has been nowhere better expressed than in the 
words of Tennyson :— 

“We have but faith ;. we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see.” 

We shall endeavor, therefore, to show that religious truth 
is of an essentially different character from that which con- 
stitutes the system of knowledge; that it is otherwise 
derived, and rests for its assurance upon other functions of 
our nature than the cognitive faculties; that men never have 
been, and never will be, able to say that they know that 
God exists, and that immortality is true, in the same sense 
that they know the structure and processes of the universe; 
and yet, reliable as this knowledge of outward things may be, 
the truths of religion have a still deeper foundation and 
assurance. We are sure of an outward world, as our first 
foundation of reality, knowing it so positively with clear-cut 
definition of vision. But even if its existence could be dis- 
proved, we are sure that we see what we have taken for it. 
Or if the reliability of our senses be called in question, we 
are sure that we exist who exercise them. Our existence is 
surest of all, and rests upon no inference, notwithstanding 
the famous ergo of Descartes. And as sure as is our con- 
sciousness of ourselves living, is our assurance of the Life in 
us and not of us. That is, however undeceptive are those 
phenomena and relations of truth which can be definitely 
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conceived and expressed, the unformulated and inexpressible 
testimonies of Being itself have a still deeper foundation and 
assurance. We say this to indicate at the outset the charac- 
ter of the assurance we shall claim for religion. Of course 
we do not claim that this inexpressible testimony simply of 
Being as the foundation of our existence is a religious 
truth. Religious truth is spiritual truth, — has a qualitative 
value; and if the inner testimony were simply of Being, if 
it had, as Spencer says, “no quantitative or qualitative value 
whatever,” we should not claim it as a religious testimony. 
What we shall endeavor to set forth in the course of our 
argument is, that Being does reveal itself in us by a testi- 
mony that has a qualitative value ; it reveals itself as a Spirit, 
not furnishing a conception of the intellect, but an impulse 
towards action. 

This radical distinction between spiritual and intellectual 
truth, denied both by Mr. Bixby and Dr. Hill, needs to be 
recognized as it has not yet been in this whole discussion 
between science and religion. Spiritual emotions and intel- 
lectual abstractions are of an entirely different character. 
But, it may be said, spiritual emotions bear testimony to 
spiritual beings, or realities, and thus furnish objects of intel- 
lectual perception. We reply that spiritual emotions testify 
to spiritual emotions, and nothing else ; these are the reali- 
ties, and the sufficient realities, of religion; these constitute 
its truths. It is the interpretation which the intellect puts 
upon these emotions, or which, prompted by them, it puts 
upon the universe, which has often assumed the authority 
of religion, and has brought upon it the obloquy of science. 

We believe that this distinction between spiritual and 
intellectual truths needs to be recognized in the study of 
the rise and growth of religion in the world. We believe 
that what have been called “natural religions,” are in no 
proper sense of the word to be classed as religions. They 
are rather rudimentary forms of science, — that is, attempts 
of the intellect to explain the origin and methods of exist- 
ence. Human nature, prompted by an undefined sense of 
impulse of the Being out of which it is ever evolved, sought 
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explanation of it in the direction in which it found itself 
looking, — outwardly. It found outward activities, outward 
powers, or Power, as the perceived manifestation of Being 
whose inner impulse had awakened its awe. Then the 
whole system of mythology was built up out of perceived 
relations in Nature confounded with human sentiments. 
Whatever immaterial existences may have thus been con- 
ceived, and have received the name of spirits, the system 
included no spiritual truth. 

Religion, truly so called, may have been, and undoubtedly 
was, arising simultaneously with the growth of this structure 
of the fancy. Not by a sudden bouleversement and turning 
to look inward, did the change take place from this so-called 
‘natural religion” to “revealed religion”; but just in pro- 
portion as there grew in the human animal a sense of a 
moral meaning in this impulse of Being from within, just in 
proportion as it was felt to be a disposition urging to a 
course of action, as actions became discriminated in charac- 
ter, just in proportion as a better spirit prompted to the 
higher course of action, just in that proportion did religion 
arise and grow in the world. 

There is a radical difference, then, between intellectual 
and spiritual truths. It has been shown by philosophy that 
all attempts by the intellect to explain the origin of exist- 
ence, and the character of its source, have resulted in one or 
the other of two conceptions: that of Substance, or of 
Cause. Mr. Bixby’s argument conceives of Being as Sub- 
stance; Dr. Hill’s conceives of Being as Cause. But neither 
of these ideas includes a spiritual truth. Neither of them 
attaches any spiritual character to the Source of Existence. 
As we shall attempt to show, both the ideas of Substance 
and of Cause are compatible with the doctrine of Necessary 
Existence, which we hold to be the doctrine of Science, and 
do not establish the doctrine of Purposed Existence, which 
we hold to be the doctrine of Religion. 

The simple and essential truth of religion we hold to be 
this: that a Loving Purpose originated and controls Exist- 
ence for the highest good. Now this, by the very nature of 
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the case, Science can never see or know. The intellect can 
never perceive a loving disposition, for the intellect cannot 
feel, and a loving disposition or purpose can only be felt. 
The intellect may, and does, necessarily perceive cause as 
essential to the developments of the world; it may trace all 
the converging lines of cause to One Cause; it may find 
that cause working according to an intelligent process, — 
nay, even a beneficent process; but it cannot find it to be a 
benevolent process. It finds well-doing, but not well-wish- 
ing; it finds that each thing is fitted to its surroundings, 
and all is well done, and happiness is the result ; but it has 
no reason for believing that there was any wishing to have 
it so. 

Again: the intellect may attain to the induction of Sub- 
stance —an immaterial Substance, underlying all phenomena 
as their source,—and yet have reached not a religious, but 
only a scientific conception. It is stated as one of the corol- 
laries. of Spinoza’s doctrine of the one sole substance, that 
“all things have necessarily flowed from this Infinite Being, 
and will continue to flow on forever.” 

Having thus endeavored to show that there is an essential 
difference between the truths of religion and those of science 
—and having shown something of the character of that dif- 
ference, — we proceed to consider the distinction which has 
been denied between the two functions of our nature by 
which we apprehend these different truths. 

In denying the distinction “ between the cognitive facul- 
ties and faith,” Dr. Hill seems to us to mistake the distinc- 
tion intended. He says, “ It is an uncalled-for concession to 
that school of philosophers who would bound our knowledge 
by that which can be logically deduced from the testimony 
of the senses.” He would seem, therefore, to regard the 
distinction as intended to apply to the difference between 
concrete ideas and abstract ideas; between sense-perception 
and purely intellectual perception; between physics and 
metaphysics; he would seem to consider these philosophers 
as applying the term “cognitive faculties” to sense-percep- 
tion, and “faith” to purely intellectual perception. This 
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distinction he rightly repudiates. He repeatedly insists that 
we have an intellectual perception—“a mental eye” —as 
truly as a sense-perception; and that its objects are objects 
of sight, as truly as material objects to the eye. “Time and 
space,” he says, “lie as directly out of sphere of sensation as 
any spiritual entities can.” 

We agree with him in this. We believe that abstract 
ideas, when we have attained to them, are just as much 
objective realities to our mental vision, as material phenom- 
ena are to our senses. We believe that there is no essential 
distinction in the faculties applied to them. They both 
belong to our “cognitive faculties.” We agree not only 
with Huxley that “the order of Nature is ascertainable by 
our faculties to an extent which is practically unlimited,” 
but also with Lewes, that metaphysics, as well as physics, 
belong properly in the domain, and should be pursued by 
the methods of science. We agree with the term “sight,” 
which Dr. Hill applies to this department of our nature. It 
well expresses the attitude, the conscious forward and out- 
ward direction of our powers. And we believe that the 
whole field of knowledge lies open to it. 

But we hold that there are truths not included in the field 
of knowledge; truths which not only, like time and space, 
“lie out of the sphere of sensation,” but which, unlike them, 
lie out of the sphere of intellectual perception. They are 
not counted in, in any system of physics or metaphysics. 
Mr. Lewes would probably include them in the sphere of 
metempirics. They are the truths of the Spirit. They are 
not discovered by sight, physical or mental; but they have 
ever been a revelation from the inner sources of our nature ; 
and the assurance of them we call Faith. 

The reliability of this testimony has been much called in 
question, because we cannot trace it to any special organ ; 
the assumption being that human nature is a wholly com- 
plete and separate organism. But we maintain that no con- 
sistent philosophy can ever be established, except upon the 
hypothesis that the subjective nature of man runs back into 
the essence of Being,—the prolific source of existence. 
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Human nature is not a finished and isolated entity. Itisa 
becoming, a developing existence, having its root in the 
primal essence. It has polarity, so to speak. It has a for- 
ward aspect—an open face towards the outward,— ever 
moving and seeking in that direction, to see and to know 
what is, outwardly. And it has, also, and is constantly being 
evolved from, an inner source of Being, running back into 
the primal Essence. It is thus ever impelled forward, and 
ever enabled by its forward vision to discern the way in 
which to move. 

Consciousness, we commonly say, gives us the distinction 
between self as perceiver, and the thing perceived. But it 
also gives us the distinction between conscious self, and a 
background of our nature deeper than consciousness, not 
perceived, and of which we cannot be said to be conscious. 
That is, consciousness testifies to self as related to a definite 
outward reality; and, as also related to an indefinite inward 
reality. This ground of our nature can never be perceived, 
analyzed, and assigned a place as a special organ. Human 
nature cannot reverse its polarity, and look upon its source. 
The eye cannot see itself. 

But its effects can somewhat be characterized. It is felt 
as an impulse urging to action; not a power compelling 
motion, such as we discern, by the intellect,in Nature. It is 
felt not only as an impulse urging to action, but as urging 
with pleasure or favor towards one course of action rather 
than another, when the two courses have become discrimi- 
nated in character by the intellect. It is an e-motion, or 
motion from within; a pleasurable impulse accompanying 
the perception of an idea, and prompting action in accord- 
ance with it. 

For it has been found that all perception is accompanied 
by feeling; sense-perception by sensation; ideal perception 
by emotion. Conscience we are told not only consists of an 
intellectual judgment that an action is fitting, but an emotion 
of pleasure in view of such an action. The emotion is im- 
pulse from within,—not our own. The idea of right is held by 
the intellect; the persuasive prompting to do the right, and 
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suggestion of all pleasure accompanying it, so unchallenge- 
able, so unexplainable, so authoritatively ignoring results, 
what is it but a Loving Purpose from behind consciousness, 
and anticipating experience, originating and controlling our 
action for the highest good? 

Such a Loving Impulse towards action in accordance with 
the highest ideas is the felt reality which alone is meant by the 
religious word Spirit. The man acts, we say, from the right 
spirit ; a disposition, an emotion towards the right. Entirely 
foreign is the use of the word in mythological or metaphysical 
language in which it is merely an intellectual conception of 
an etherealized material substance, or of an immaterial sub- 
stance. The spirit by which we are moved to right action 
conveys no impression of substance or of cause. Spiritual 
truths are emotional truths; the spiritual world is an emo- 
tional world entirely imperceptible to sense or intellect, 
because of a different character. It is a world within the 
world of matter, and even within the world of ideas, and 
ruling both. Not only is there a world of matter —that is, 
of expressed ideas—and a world of mind — that is, of enter- 
tained ideas, —but there is also Spirit in the Loving Impulse 
fulfilling the ideal in an actual world. 

We have thus attempted to indicate what we regard to 
be the source and foundation in human nature for religious 
truth. For the existence of such a groundwork below con- 
sciousness we are not without important testimony. Her- 
bert Spencer testifies: “There is something which forms the 
raw material of definite thought. .. . Impossible though it is 
to give this any qualitative or quantitative value whatever, 
it is not the less certain that it remains with us as a positive 
and indestructible element of thought.” ‘Darwin, in account- 
ing for conscience, recognizes in it “a persistent instinct, either 
innate or partly acquired, serving man as a guide.” Says 
Dr. Hedge, “ Our being is deeper than we know; it under- 
grounds all conscious experience. No finite consciousness 
reaches to the root from which it sprang.” Dr. Hill, him- 
self, in the papers from which we have quoted, says: “ There 
are indications that our own souls and minds are reservoirs 
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of hidden, reserved, even of unknown, and perhaps even of 
unsuspected, powers. . .. These hidden depths of our being, 
bringing up at length their effects to the surface, show those 
effects to be reasonable.” And as bearing still more directly 
upon the subject of which we are treating, we are happy to 
quote from a writer* in a recent number of the Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy. Speaking of the manner in which 
the human being becomes conscious of himself as a free, 
active being, he says: “It could not be through his power of 
becoming conscious generally; that is, through the theoret- 
ical (intellectual) power; for by that power it would have 
to view every free act under the two forms of causality or 
substantiality. It would therefore have to become conscious 
of itself as a free moral being in quite another manner. 
What is this manner? Only the fact can tell, as only the 
fact also tells of the existence of the theoretical faculty. It 
is therefore to be taken as a mere assertion that this manner 
is an immediate consciousness, an impelling activity which 
can assign or discover no ground for its impulsion, but 
knows itself immediately to be the sole ground of its exer- 
cise. Language has called this consciousness by different 
names: the voice of conscience, the voice of God, the moral 
law in us,” etc. “It is foolish,” he says, “to apply to free- 
dom and to God that theoretical faculty which has for its 
function simply to make visible; ... foolish to argue meta- 
physically about their nature, essence or substance, when 
they are altogether of another world.” 

Having thus indicated what we regard to be the distinc- 
tion between the two kinds of truth, and the two functions 
of our nature which have to do with them, let us illustrate 
more fully the different interpretations of existence made by 
Science and Religion. 

Beginning the attainment of knowledge with our cogni- 
tive faculties, we first observe with our senses the phenom- 
ena of the material world at rest or in motion. What was 
at first but one undefined perception, we begin to distinguish 


*A. E. Kroeger, on Spinoza, July, 1875. 
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into separate conceptions. We distinguish object from 
object, and discern likeness and unlikeness. This discern- 
ment of likeness as a common quality in two or more objects, 
is the exercise of another power than mere sense-perception. 
It is the power of abstraction, of perceiving an idea mani- 
fested by the objects, and existing as an idea independently 
of the objects. The two objects, for instance, may be red or 
round; but redness and roundness are ideas possible to be 
held apart from the objects. Thus by comparing, classifying, 
generalizing the qualities and relations of objects, we attain 
to more and more comprehensive ideas which we cannot help 
regarding as having a reality necessarily and independently 
of matter. We conclude that although matter was the 
occasion of awakening their perception by our intellect, they 
would have existence to our intellect if there should now be 
matter no longer. We can conceive of geometric forms in 
space entirely separated from those conceptions of substance 
or force, which constitute matter; and we can perceive that 
these forms are conditioned by certain mathematical laws 
which are necessary and unchangeable. We can conceive of 
motion independently of matter. And of a system of mo- 
tions radiating from a point, we can see that there must be 
certain necessary laws of direction maintained to ensure non- 
interference and harmony. 

In this realm of abstract ideas present to our intellect as 
objective existences as truly as concrete phenomena to our 
senses, we may name Space, the necessary condition of matter 
in extension; Time, the necessary condition of matter in 
motion; Substance, the necessary condition of material 
phenomena; and Cause, the necessary condition of material 
changes. In Cause we find involved a twofold meaning. 
It implies a power to produce a change; and a reason for 
the particular change rather than another. To the power 
of producing material change, we give the name of Force, 
and find it to be a constant accompaniment of matter. The 
reason for the particular change we find in those relations 
of fitness, perceived as necessary ideas, those reasonable 
relations, Mathematical, A¢sthetical, Moral, which are the 
regulative directions of activity. 
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We have thus risen by our cognitive faculties to a point 
of intellectual perception which we might consider as ante- 
cedent to the origin of the actual universe. We have before 
us the eternal Ideas of Fitness, of Truth, Beauty, and Right; 
we have also the field of Space and Time in which they may 
be expressed; we have the conception of Substance as the 
material by which they may be expressed, and Force, as its 
inherent possibility of motion. The question is, What is 
going to start motion? What Cause is the origin of the 
actual universe ? 

AS scientific observers we cannot answer the question ; 
and as scientific observers we say that we do not need to 
answer it. We have always seen matter actually in motion, 
and we have no reason to conclude but that it was always in 
motion. We have always seen force accompanying it, and 
this potency is sufficient to satisfy the idea of power in- 
volved in Cause. For the other element of Cause — that 
is, for the reason why matter takes the directions which it 
does, in its development, — we find it in the fact that all modes 
and directions of motion must necessarily result at last in 
those relations which are fittest. The unfit, the antagonistic, 
will destroy each other. 

The fundamental idea of Science, therefore, is Necessity 
and not Purpose. It sees and recognizes all the facts of 
adaptation in the living world, and the mutual harmony and 
satisfaction thus resulting; but it sees them as necessary 
results. The facts of the outward world are the same, how- 
ever you may look upon and interpret them. 

The interpretation of Religion is different from that of 
Science. She discovers no facts, denies no facts, cares not 
for facts. From the beginning she has uttered the prophetic 
oracle from her inmost recesses, — that whatever the outward 
condition of things may be found, a Loving Purpose origi- 
nated and controls the whole for the highest good. Should 
the present system of knowledge, and the outlook of the 
intellect upon the origin of the universe which we just now 
conceived, be reported to her, she would instruct us to say 


that before Existence, actual or ideal, was Being; that that 
3 
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Being was a Spirit, and that Spirit was Love. Being flowed 
not necessarily into Existence, for its very secret is a Loving 
Impulse to give out of that Ideal Perfection included in 
itself. It was by the prompting of Love that the possibility 
of an actual universe was realized rather than withheld. 
And while many directions of motion and development were 
possible other than according to ideas of Truth, Beauty, and 
Right, it was love for the fulfilment of the highest ideal that 
prompted towards that fulfilment. A Loving Purpose to 
fulfill the highest good has wrought out the present condi- 
tion of things, and is working to an issue beyond the power 
of science to conceive, and to which it can only slowly and 
patiently attain. 

Such is the interpretation of Existence which we give in 
the name of Religion. The question still returns, What 
warrant have we for it? What ground have we for believ- 
ing that Being flowed into Existence, because it loved to do 
so, and not because it must; that it is producing order, 
beauty, right, and will produce the highest good through love 
for them, and not from necessity ? 

We reply: because it actually does 80 now in our own 
consciousness. In the pause of our wills before a free action, 
we stand, as it were, before the dawn of creation. Desire is 
the motive to all action,—desire for pleasure, pleasure in 
the acting, and pleasure in some object to be attained by it. 
Perception sets before us the possible ways of action, — 
action in accordance with the highest ideal, or action which 
shall secure a more immediate pleasure. We are conscious 
of a felt desire in ourselves to act for the more immediate 
and selfish pleasure; but there is also a prompting from 
behind consciousness which we cannot be said to be con- 
scious of, because we are conscious it is not our own; a 
prompting to seek the higher ideal, a prompting which gives 
no instruction to determine what is right, for this must 
be done by the intellect; a prompting which is a calm, 
serene, and persuasive impulse; a prompting unconditioned 
by consideration of consequences, but containing assurance 
of untold and unimaginable satisfaction; a prompting urging 
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us to fulfill all righteousness. This prompting is from the 
inner source of our being; it is not our own, and when we 
act in accordance with it, Creation of the world begins 
again; Being flows into existence through action, with lov- 
ing impulse to fulfill all righteousness. This is the revela- 
tion of the secret of existence. We were not urged by out- 
ward considerations; we were not led by necessity; we 
knew not all the results; but our action was a free yielding 
to the impulse of the Spirit. It is thus revealed unto us by 
the Spirit that a Loving Purpose originates and controls the 
world of conscious existence for the highest good. 

It is thus that Religion derives its teaching of freedom 
and purpose as the origin of existence. And it is only in 
the case of a free action performed through love for it as 
right that the religious consciousness exists. Where there 
is no contrary desire, where the perception of that which is 
fitting is of itself sufficient to produce right action, as in the 
processes of reasoning upon abstract truth, or in making a 
convenient tool, or producing a beautiful work of art, then 
there is no consciousness of religious action. The Spirit is 
first revealed in Nature when it is felt as a higher prompt- 
ing in distinction from a lower desire in the consciousness. 

In the earlier stages of existence this distinction has not 
asserted itself. In the earliest impulses to action, desire in 
the creature had not distinguished itself from the prompting 
of the Creator. The appetency of the inorganic elements to 
seek each other in harmonious relations was in unison with 
the impulse of*the creating spirit. In the next stages — 
namely, of organic life, — while there is more deviation possi- 
ble, the higher impulse constantly dominates as instinct. 
But as desire is gradually developed, it is developed as a 
desire for a separate, selfish, and immediate pleasure. And 
when, by an improving organism, higher pleasures become 
possible, a conscious distinction begins to take place between 
the lower and the higher, the desire for the lower is felt to 
be a desire of the lower nature, — the self; the prompting 
to seek the higher, the ideal, is felt to be from within, and 
not of self. 
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When this differentiation between human desire and the 
higher prompting of the Spirit first occurred, no retrospect 
of memory or history can tell. None can tell when the 
animal became human. It is forever before the beginning of 
consciousness, in the individual or the race. It was the 
stage of development at which morality and religion began. 

Religion is, therefore, older than consciousness. Its teach- 
ing antedates the discoveries of knowledge. Its authority is 
always of the past. No utterance can be found of it which 
can be said to be the first. Its assurance is not of individual 
authority, not as this man’s belief or that man’s belief, but 
of the authority of the human race, as a revelation in the 
secret sources of human nature. The religious assurance 
always turns to an unbroken succession from the beginning 
as its authority. And yet that authority has no assurance 
save as the revelation is renewed in each consciousness. No 
outward or visible proof of this transcendent truth of relig- 
ion can substantiate it. The Spirit is its own witness. 

This prompting of the spirit something which you feel 
and I feel, and which seems to make so little difference to 
the outward world whether we feel it or not, whether we 
obey it or treat it as a fancy, something unsubstantial 
and without force, having no perceptible place or effect in 
the world of sense or ideas, a mere aspect of the world, 
a mere smile upon its features, the spirit with which we go 
to our work or suffer opposition, —is nevertheless the secret 
purpose of existence, the secret promise of all blessedness, 
is the God of the Universe revealing himself in this way to 
our consciousness. It is a revelation in human nature com- 
mon to all men, never asserting itself as a positive fact of 
outward knowledge, but with all degrees of assurance 
according to its acceptance or its rejection. This revelation 
indeed constitutes human nature, and can never leave us or 
forsake us unless we fall back below the level of humanity, 
when it will cease to be felt as differing from animal 
desire. 

Through this loop-hole has come into the world a revela- 
tion of that which is behind the veil; through this, the 
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Unknown Being has revealed himself as a Spirit, and has 
revealed the purpose and the promise of existence. “ The 
secret things belong unto the Lord our God; but the things 
which are revealed belong unto us and to our children for- 
ever.” Wonderful revelation in human nature! “Two 
things,” said Kant, “fill me with awe: the starry heavens 
above, and the moral sense within.” Yes; He has beset us 
behind and before, throwing out the vastness and the mys- 
tery of visible existence before us, and silently uttering the 
mystery of being from within. 

This is the revelation of marvellous and increasing light 
contained in the pages of the Bible. Its simplest utterance 
is one from the beginning, without visible sign or symbol, 
the word of the Spirit,—“I am”; suffering no graven 
image of itself to be formed, no intellectual conception. It 
was that law which Paul delighted in after the inward man, 
while he felt another law in his members warring against it. 
It was that revelation of the Father which was in Christ 
when some one said, ‘Show us the Father, and it sufficeth 
us;” and he said, “ Have I been so long time with you, and 
yet hast thou not known me?... Believest thou not that I 
am in the Father, and the Father in me? The words that I 
speak unto you, I speak not of myself; but the Father that 
dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.” It was that spirit 
which he helped to quicken in their hearts, until its prompt- 
ing should be followed, and its promise assured to them; till 
the Spirit should bear witness with their spirits that they 
were the children of God, and they could say, “I am per- 
suaded that neither things present nor things to come, nor 
life nor death, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God.” 

Such is the origin and foundation of our belief in the 
truths of religion. We do not claim that such belief contra- 
dicts the truths of science, or is contradicted by them; but 
simply that the outward world does not furnish the sugges- 
tion. Undoubtedly the outward universe is an illustration 
of the Being of God, and “the invisible things of Him are 
clearly seen from the creation of the world, being understood 
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by the things that are made”; but never are they thus seen 
or understood till the teaching has first come from the Spirit. 
For, as it is expressed in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
“Through faith we understand that the worlds were framed 
by the word of God, so that things which are seen were not 
made of things which do appear.” 

Religious truths are spiritual truths. They relate to a 
spirit and purpose ruling in existence, which by the nature 
of the case can never be known as a fact, but must be spirit- 
ually discerned. Eliminate the assurance of these truths 
from existence, and the facts of the actual universe and the 
process of affairs will remain the same, but the spirit of our 
life, its immortal joy and hope, are gone. 

“Ts it, then, but a fancy that is gone?” anxiously asks 
the earnest human heart, to.day; “or is there a foundation 
for my belief, reasonable and true, and which cannot be 
shaken?” Tosuch an inquiry let us not answer that we are 
only sure of what we know, and that we can only know 
what the outward world has to offer us, through sense or in- 
tellect; but let us bid the inquirer fall back upon that testi- 
mony of the Spirit— that revelation in human nature,— of 
which, as being the very basis of our consciousness, we can be 
surer than of anything outward whatever. This revelation 
from the past, out of the source from which we sprung, has 
been the authority for all believers. The truth is in us all, 
awaiting development; it becomes a revelation to each one, 
in proportion as each one puts that trust in it which he is in- 
wardly prompted to do, and makes its assurance strong by 
fulfilling it in the life. “Believe and live; believe by liv- 
ing”; this is the secret of all the sects. 

A spirit in our hearts calmly and lovingly persuading, but 
never compelling —to follow always that which is reason- 
able, and to fulfil all righteousness,— is the testimony of all 
who have attained to moral consciousness, or have not fallen 
below it. It is a spirit unutterable in all its meaning, sug- 
gesting all possible realizations of perfection, suggesting help 
and comfort by the way, and an immortal hope. The merest 
child understands its medning. Yielding to it, in the first 
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step taken in obedience to its impulse, we are aware also that 
we are following on, towards some unimaginable end of per- 
fection and blessedness; towards exceeding great and pre- 
cious promises. Thus courage is born, and trust and patience, 
out of our faith, and hope, and love, for these are the fruits 
of the Spirit. 

And how, once more, are we assured that the Spirit which 
thus works in us is the Spirit which originated and controls 
the world for purposes of the highest good? Because it is 
thus working in us, now, for the building of the world. The 
world is not yet finished. The Spirit which moved upon the 
face of the waters, and has worked through the lower stages 
of existence, is moving in the depths of our nature to-day. 
“My Father worketh hitherto,” said Christ, “and I work.” 
The miracle of creation is to be renewed by us to-day. The 
objective elements are before us; the ideas of Truth, Beauty, 
and Right are before our intellects; Force exists, present in 
our wills, in vital connection with Matter. The Spirit 
prompts us, out of these elements, to create a new world 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

Only he who yields to the Spirit, in this new creation, can 
have the assurance that the world is thus created. No one 
can tell with what purpose the world is created, save him 
who helps to create it. No examination of its structure or 
processes can discern the motive which originated it. No 
induction from its laws can demonstrate a moral purpose in 
them. No generalization from its tendencies can predict the 
final issue. Only they who have wrought towards its com- 
pletion —by the fulfilment of all righteousness, without 
which it is not complete — can give an unimpeachable testi- 
mony of the motive which has wrought, and the result which 
is promised. 

It is thus that the truths of religion, so remarkably re- 
vealed in Christ, are also so remarkably verified in him. He 
is assured that all things are made by God, because he is 
working together with him in the same great work, — of build- 
ing up the ideal kingdom of God into the actual kingdom 
of the world. 

JAMES C. PARSONS, 
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DR. THOMAS GUTHRIE AND THE FREE CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND.* 


As far back in the history of the Scotch Church as when 
Claverhouse butchered, at the king’s bidding, the godly- 
minded Covenanters, there was a spirit of independence 
which was ill at ease with anything like State interference 
with the affairs spiritual of the heritage of Christ. That 
spirit increased as Christianity became better understood, till 
in 1833 the Church courts passed the veto act. This was 
an act giving the power to each church to veto the appoint- 
ment of a minister who should be unsatisfactory to a certain 
number of regular communicants. The law courts adjudged 
this veto act to be illegal, and contended that inasmuch as 
the State owned the churches, the manses, and the glebes, 
and paid the stipends, she must be allowed to say who should 
have them. 

The more spiritual-minded among the clergy admitted 
that the State might control the temporalities of the Church, 
even to the extent of taking them away; but they contended 
for independence in matters of discipline and doctrine. Nor 
was this a mere theoretical difference. Cases came up where 
the ministers had, in justice to conscience and the cause of 
right, to refuse to ordain to the sacred office certain men 
who had received an appointment from the Crown, through 
some Lord or Laird who himself might be an Episcopalian, 
or a Jew, or an avowed Atheist, and whose appointee might 
have little more to recommend him than that he was a good 
huntsman, or an agreeable companion at a dinner party. 
The Church courts had now, by 1835, men enough of spirit- 
ual-mindedness to take strong ground for the Church. 
They claimed the right to refuse to ordain unsuitable per- 
sons, and that they, the Church courts, must be the judges 





* Autobiography and Memoir of Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 2 vols. New York: Rob- 
ert Carter & Brothers. See also Unitarian Review for December, 1875. 
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as to qualifications, and they claimed the right to depose 
unsuitable persons. 

It was a distinct issue, and there was but little trouble in 
Scotland to get the people to understand it. But in Eng-. 
land it was poorly understood. The Church there was so 
utterly subservient to the Crown, and seemed to care not to 
be otherwise, that Churchmen were not well qualified to un- 
derstand the spiritual independence of the Scotch, and con- 
strued their steadfastness to principle as stubbornness and 
hostility to the State. 

The clergy saw plainly what they had to expect from the 
courts and from Parliament, and they wisely set about the 
proper enlightening of the people. And during the ten 
years from 1833 to 1843 over the length and breadth of Scot- 
land the discussion went on. Not a village or hamlet of the 
country but was in commotion. 

The State party was called “ Moderates” ; the independent, 
or evangelical, party was called “ Non-intrusionists”; 7. e., 
they believed in‘no intruding of ministers on congregations 
which did not desire them: It may seem to many here and 
now, who have never known anything but voluntaryism, as 
a very simple issue; but there and then it involved many 
interests, and developed for the time being not a little hard 
and bitter feeling, often among those who were of the same 
household. What the law courts and the Parliament had 
denied, those heroic and faithful servants of Christ appealed 
to the people for, and appealed not in vain. 

The crisis was reached in 1843, and here is an extract 
from a speech of Dr. Guthrie which shows where he stood : — 

Sir, it has been my dream by night and my thought by day (and 
intensely have I thought upon it) that there is just one thing my rev- 
erend fathers and brethren should take into the account, — not what is 
their duty to the Established Church, but what is their duty to the 
Church of Christ. Let us not take thought for the temporalities. I am 
indifferent to them, and I don’t care a straw for ——’s speech last night. 
(Some one had spoken cautioning moderation and compromise.) I have 
a higher speech from the Master, one who said: “There is no man that 
hath left house, or parents, or brethren, or wife, or children, for the 
kingdom of God’s sake, who shall not receive manifold more in this 


present time, and in the world to come life everlasting.” 
4 
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This was spoken in presence of nearly five hundred min- 
isters, the very “Chivalry of the Church,” as Lord Cock- 
burn, called them. In May. 1842, the Church’s Claim of 
Rights had been forwarded to the Crown, but not till Jan. 
4, 1843, did Her Majesty speak, and then through Sir James 
Graham the Church’s claim was pronounced to be “unrea- 
sonable,” and the document intimated that the government 
could not advise Her Majesty to acquiesce in these demands. 
This was what some had hoped and others feared. Nothing 
now remained but to hear the decision of Parliament, and 
should the voice of the Crown be supported by either of the 
two houses, the Church must accept the question as settled. 

On the 7th of March, 1843, the subject was brought 
before the House of Commons. An historian of the occa- 
sion says: — 

Grave as the question was, and momentous as were the interests which 
it involved, it did not succeed in collecting as many as half the members 
of the Lower House of Parliament to hear it debated. A railway bill has 
often proved a more potent spell with which to conjure members from 
the clubs and dinner-parties of the metropolis, than a cause on which 


there hung the integrity and stability of a great national religious insti- 
tution, and the worldly fortunes of hundreds of ministers of Christ. 


It was very different in Scotland. The news from London 
was watched and waited for in every city, town, and village 
there with feverish anxiety. That night Dr. Guthrie was 
addressing a meeting of over four thousand persons in Glas- 
gow. In this speech, among other things, he said : — 


Would to God that he would this night take into his hand the hearts of 
our Senators, and open their eyes*before it be too late! The knell of the 
Church of Scotland is ringing this night in London. The eleventh hour 
has struck. We have resolved never to give up our principles. We shall 
leave the Church. We shall give them their stipends, their manses, their 
glebes, and their churches. These are theirs, and let them take them. 
But we cannot give them up the crown rights of Christ, and we cannot 
give them up our people’s privileges. 

The history of the Church of Scotland has been a history of aggression 
on the part of the State, of suffering and resistance on the part of the 
Church; and if this night in Parliament they say you must sell your 
birthright for a mess of pottage, then I say I am done for my lifetime with 
the Establishment. 
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It is a matter of history that Mr. Fox Maule’s motion for 
a Committee of Inquiry into the affairs of the Church of 
Scotland was lost upon a division by a vote of two hundred 
and eleven to seventy-six. 

The General Assembly of the Church was convened on 
the 18th of May, 1843, in St. Andrew’s Church, Edinburgh. 
On the morning of that day as Dr. Guthrie was leaving his 
home, he turned round for a moment to his wife, and said in 
resolute yet cheerful tones: “ Well, Anne, this is the last 
time I go out at this door a minister of an Established 
Church.” 

Nearly twenty years after he thus spoke of it: — 


There is something more eloquent than speech.. I am bold to say that 
Hall, Foster, or Chalmers never preached a sermon so impressive or sub- 
lime as the humblest minister of our Church did on the 18th day of May, 
1843, when he gave up his living to retain his principles, and joined the 
crowd that, bursting from the doors of St. Andrew’s Church, with Chal- 
mers at its head, marched out file by file, in steady ranks, giving God’s 
people, who anxiously thronged the streets, occasion to weep tears, not of 
grief but of joy, as they cried, ‘They come! They come! Thank God, 
they come!” 


The question of Church disestablishment has become 
somewhat familiar to our ears. The work has begun in 
Treland of compelling the Church to forego the sweets of 
State support. But here was a Church led by a band of 
self-sacrificing men voluntarily disestablishing and disendow- 
ing itself, laying on the altar of conscience a revenue of 
more than $500,000 a year. “These men are mad, and the 
pity is there is no lunatic asylum big enough to hold 
them!” said one of their bitterest opponents at the time. 
But Mr. Gladstone on the floor of the House of Commons, 
in 1870, described the Free Church of Scotland in its exo- 
dus, as “a body to whose moral attitude scarcely any word 
weaker or lower than majesty is, according to the spirit 
historical, justly applicable.” The exact number of ministers 
who left the Establishment for conscience’ sake was four 
hundred and seventy-four. 

And it was a very significant fact that all the foreign 
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missionaries gave in their adherence to the outgoing party. 
If there were any truly devoted and consecrated men in 
the ministry of the Church of Scotland, surely the mission- 
aries were among the foremost, and not unnaturally their 
action was looked forward to with some anxiety. 

Just six days after the event of the 18th of May, and long 
before any of them could be heard from, Dr. Guthrie felt 
very confident about them, and said : — 

The missionaries have not yet opened their mouths on this question. 
They must within a period of three months raise their voice, and I 
venture to say — I will stake the whole cause on it—that not the voice 
of one single missionary will be lifted up for those we have left, ‘but 


for us. 

It was a bold prediction to make; but the result proved 
his wisdom, — they all pronounced for the outgoing party. 
The first Sunday after the famous 18th of May, Dr. Guthrie 
preached in the Methodist Chapel, and there he preached 
till his new church was built on the Castle Hill, — Free St. 
John’s. 

And the church building which followed throughout Scot- 
land, from Tweed side to John O’Groat’s, was something 
marvellous. Well do I remember the erection of the first 
church of the new body in my native village of Fochabers. 
It was built of wood, and a wooden house of any kind was a 
rare thing to see. The Duke of Richmond, on whose estate 
the parish was, could not be expected to grant many favors, 
being a high-and-dry Tory, and an Episcopalian. But in the 
neighboring ship-building villages of Garmouth and Kingston, 
across the river Spey (and out of the duke’s domains), there 
was plenty of lumber, and hundreds of ready hands and will- 
ing hearts. And from these villages the men came of a 
Friday morning, and on the next Sunday, service was held 
in the new church. And so it was in numbers of places. 
But those temporary structures were soon to be superseded 
by edifices worthy of the spirit of the men who had we 
their sure incomes and comfortable manses. 

Prophets abounded everywhere who volubly predicted 
the end of all this in five years. But that has proved to be 
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a mistake. Never has such a spectacle of liberality been 
witnessed. The first year of her existence, the Free Church 
of Scotland raised the sum of $1,619,355; but even her most 
ardent friends feared this could not be long continued. 
From 1843 to 1873-4—thirty-one years,—her adherents 
have raised close on fifty-five millions of dollars ($55,000,- 
000). During twelve months in 1873-4, she raised $2,550,000, 
asum nearly double the whole State revenue of the Scotch 
Establishment. She has now nine hundred churches, eight 
hundred manses; divinity halls at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen ; and, as Baron Bunsen says, “ exerts an amount of 
moral activity which pales the glory of all the State Churches 
in the world.” 

But it took time to build all these churches and manses, 
and many a poor country minister had to endure very severe 
hardships because of his fidelity to principle. With Dr. 
Guthrie and most of the ministers in large cities it made 
but little difference to their income. But they were not 
of the stuff to forget their less favored brethren, and so the 
Manse Fund was collected, and the Sustentation Fund scheme 
was projected. These country ministers were not the men 
to parade their hardships; but with some of them it was like 
tearing out their hearts to tear themselves away from their 
life-long homes. These are somewhat easy-going times in 
comparison; not that men are unwilling to make sacrifices 
for principle now as readily as then, but occasion does not 
now offer as it did then; but where is the Christian minister 
worthy of the name who will not feel proud that such sacri- 
fices have been made by men of his own guild? 

Let Dr. Guthrie tell us a couple of incidents in his experi- 
ence which he came in contact with just before the “dis- 
ruption” :— 

A minister in a certain district of country said to me, “You think 
there is no chance of settlement (i. e., between the State authorities and 
the Church).” “No,” said I, “we are as sure of being out as that the 
sun shall rise to-morrow.” I was struck by something like a groan, which 


came from the very heart of the mother of the family. They had had 
many trials; there had been cradles and coffins in that home. There was 
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not a flower or a shrub or a tree but was dear to them; some of them 
were planted by the hands of those who were in their graves. That 
woman’s heart was like to break. 

In another locality there was a venerable mother who had gone to the 
place when it was a wilderness, but who, with her husband had turned it 
into an Eden. Her husband had died there. Her son was now the min- 
ister. This venerable woman was above eighty years of age; yes, and I 
never felt, more disposed to give up my work than in that house. 

I could contemplate the children being driven from their home; but 
when I looked on that venerable widow and mother, with the snows and 
sorrows of eighty years upon her head, and saw her anxiety about two 
things; namely, that Lord Aberdeen should bring in a bill which should 
settle the question; but her anxiety at the same time, that if Lord Aber- 
deen did not bring in a satisfactory measure, her son should do his duty; 
I could not but feel it was something like a cruel work to tear out such a 


venerable tree—to tear her away from the house which was dearest to 
her on earth. 


But he never doubted that the country ministers would be 
equal to the emergency. He said: — 


Talk of pity! The few men who have deserted us need it, — degraded 
in the world’s eye, and, what is worse, degraded in their own; but, sir, 
there needs no pity for the man who, six weeks after this, shall with his 
wife and children go forth from the manse to the humble cottage. A 
clear conscience will shed an everlasting sunshine upon that family, 
giving zest to the plainest fare and the humblest board. 

After the eventful day had come and gone, and when 
those who were too blind to see its glory had raised the 
calumnious cry that the ministers were sorry enough that 
they had gone, Dr. Guthrie bore this testimony : — 

I have had occasion to enter many of the cottages where our ministers 
are now living, and I say as an honest man, that there never was a 
greater calumny than to allege that any of these men regret the step they 
have taken; but, let me tell you, that, contented and quiet and happy in 


their privations, there are many of them subsisting, with their families, 
on one-third of their former incomes. 


Their salaries from the Crown were, none of them, more 
than enough to keep them in decent and comfortable con- 
dition. Dr. Guthrie’s own salary was not more than $2,000 
in the city, and the country salaries were all much lower. 

To remedy this to some extent, the Sustentation Fund 
scheme was started. This was a general fund, of which 
every minister in the church was to receive a like sum, 
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enough to keep the wolf at a respectable distance from the 
door, even if for a time the door must be a humble one. 
In 1843-4 this fund amounted to $305,000. It had increased 
in 1844—5 to $380,000. In 1864—5, the last statistics I have 
at hand, it was over $600,000. A small pension is paid to the 
widows and orphans of deceased ministers, and also to retired 
brethren. Just as much interest is manifested to-day as thirty 
years ago to keep up the amount of this yearly fund. It is 
a yearly contribution from the churches. Each minister re- 
ceives at least his proportion of this fund; .but each separate 
church is expected to supplement this amount, and there are 
but few congregations where this is not done. The sum of 
$750 to each man has been the maximum aimed at, but it 
has not quite come up to this because of the increase of new 
congregations, and the income of widows and orphans. But 
it may be doubted whether any unendowed church on earth 
can show a better general record in this respect for a period 
of thirty years. To remedy the evil of unsuitable places for 
the ministers to dwell in, the Manse Fund was started. To 
Dr. Guthrie fell the largest share of the work of raising this 
fund. It was in May, 1845, that it was determined to raise 
at once $250,000, which should be ultimately swelled to 
$500,000. This, it must be remembered, out of a people who 
had hardly any of the landed gentry among them, and after 
they had raised by the second year of the Church’s existence, 
no less a sum than $3,485,000 for churches, schools, colleges, 
and ministerial support, and it will not be wondered at, when 
it is said that some of the friends of the cause deemed the 
scheme a wild one. But so impressed with the importance 
to the permanency of the cause of having suitable dwellings 
for the clergy were some of the brethren, Dr. Guthrie 
especially, that it was determined to enter upon the work of 
raising the fund at once. 

The choice of Dr. Guthrie to undertake this work was 
due to the sagacity of the wise Dr. Chalmers, a man held in 
the most affectionate regard by the Church of Scotland, and 
one to whom Dr. Guthrie looked up as to a superior being, 
but Dr. Guthrie’s inferior in the power of appeal. For such 
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a service the choice could not have been wiser. Not only by 
nature was he adapted for the work, but also by experience ; 
for, with a tender and impressible heart, he had come in con- 
tact with some of the most touching incidents in the self- 
sacrificing lives of some of the country brethren. Before 
the General Assembly of 1845 we hear him saying :— 


Some of you may have read in the Witness (the Free Church organ 
edited by Hugh Miller) an account of the death of Mr. Baird, the minis- 
ter of Cockburnspath, — a man of piety, a man of science, a man of amia- 
ble disposition, and of the kindest heart; a man dealt most unkindly by, 
though he would not have done a cruel or unjust thing to the meanest of 
God’s creatures. I was asked to go and preach for a collection in aid of 
his manse last winter. He left one of the loveliest manses in Scotland. 
He might have lived in comfort in Dunbar, seven or eight miles away, 
but what was to become of his people? “No,” said Mr. Baird; “be the 
consequences what they may, I shall stand by my own people.” I went 
out last winter and found him in a mean cottage, consisting of two 
rooms, “a but and a ben,” with a cellar-like closet below, and a garret 
above. Night came, and I asked where I was to sleep. He showed me a 
closet; the walls were damp, no fire could be put in it. I looked horrified 
at the place, but there was no better. “Now,” said I to Mr. Baird, 
“where are you to sleep?” “Come,” said he, “and I will show you.” 
So he climbed a sort of trap stair and got up to the garret, and there was 
the minister’s study, with a chair, a table, and a flock bed. A few inches 
above were the slates of the roof without any covering, and as white with 
hoar frost within as they were white with snow without. When he came 
down the next morning after a sleepless night, I asked him how he had 
been, and he told me he had never closed an eye from the cold; his very 
breath on the blankets was frozen as hard as the ice outside. J say that 
man lies in a martyr’s grave. 


Some of the most touching and pathetic instances might 
be quoted did space allow; but enough has been given to 
show how by experience Dr. Guthrie was prepared for such 
a work. He began, and such was his power over the people, 
that at the end of twelve months he could report $580,000. 
He bore public testimony to the readiness of the people to 
help the good cause. He said: — 


[ could bring forward instances in which I have actually restrained 
people from subscribing. In fact, wherever I went, I found I was no 
beggar at all. Ours were the generous grapes, and not the husks to which 
it was necessary to apply the screw. So far from pressing, I have often 
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been struck with the way in which many a one put down his subscription. 
When my heart was full and I was ready to express my thanks, many 
and many a time I have been answered: “You have not to thank us, 


Mr. Guthrie; but we have to thank you for giving us an opportunity to 
subscribe.” 


Out of this general fund each congregation could draw 
$1,000 to aid in the erection of a manse. What more was 


needed, must be raised by local effort, and it was not long 
before every minister was comfortably housed. Still, not a 
little difficulty was experienced from the fact that the landed 
gentry often refused to permit churches or manses to be 
erected on their land. Some congregations were subjected 
to the greatest hardships. And not unfrequently had they 
to meet in the open air to hold their services. All offers to 
purchase sites for churches or manses were, on some estates, 
peremptorily refused. More than once Dr. Guthrie ad- 
dressed, for an hour at a time, a congregation standing in 
the open road, under a pelting storm of sleet and rain. Let 
him describe one of these conventicles. He writes in a letter 
to his wife : — 


LANGHOLM, Feb. 4, 1844. 

Well wrapped up, I drove out yesterday to Canobie, the hills white with 
snow, the roads covered ankle-deep in many places with slush, the wind 
high and cold, thick rain lashing on, and the Esk by our side all the way, 
roaring in the snowy flood between bank and brae. We passed Johnnie 
Armstrong’s tavern, yet strong, even in its ruins; and, after a drive of four 
miles, a turn of the road brought me in view of a sight which was over- 
powering, and would haye brought salt tears into the eyes of any man of 
common humanity. There under the naked branches of some spreading 
oak-trees, at a point where a country road joined the turnpike, stood a 
tent, around or rather in front of which were gathered a large group of 
muffled men and women, with some little children, a few sitting, most of 
them standing, and some venerable widows cowering under the scanty 
shelter of an umbrella. On all sides, each road was adding a stream of 
plaided men and muffled women to the group, till the congregation had 
increased to between five and six hundred, gathered on the very road, and 
waiting my forthcoming from a mean inn where I had found shelter till 
the hour of worship had come. 

During the psalm-singing and first prayer I was in the tent; but, 
finding that I would be uncomfortably confined, I took up my position on 
a chair in front, having my hat on my head, my Coddington buttoned close 
up to my throat, and a pair of bands, which were wet enough with rain 

5 
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ere the service was over. The rain lashed on heavily during the latter 
part of the sermon, but none budged; and when my hat was off during 
the last prayer, some man kindly extended an umbrella over my head. I 
was so interested, and so were the people, that our forenoon service con- 
tinued over two hours. At the close, I felt so much for the people — it 
was such a sight to see old men and women, some children, and one or 
two people pale and sickly, and apparently near the grave, all wet and 
benumbed with the keen wind and cold rain — that I proposed to have no 
afternoon service; but this met with universal dissent, and one and all 
declared that if I would hold on they would stay on the road to midnight. 
So we met again at three o’clock, and it poured on, almost without inter- 
mission, during service ; and that over, shaken cordially by many a hand, 
I go into the gig and drive here in time for evening service, followed, 
through rain in heaven and the wet snow in the roads, by a number of 
the people. I hope that the Lord will bless the word, and with spiritual 
grace make up to the people for their bodily suffering. 

Such scenes were not without their effect on the people 
themselves, and even on those who were not their friends. 
For when Mr. Fox Maule introduced a bill into the House 
of Commons in May, 1846, to compel proprietors to grant 
sites for churches to the members of any Christian congrega- 
tion, it received the support of those who had been bitter 
enemies of the Free Church. A committee of inquiry was 
appointed, and before it Dr. Guthrie, with others, was sum- 
moned. 

Among the questions asked him by Sir James Graham, 
was the following: “ You claiming sites for the Free Church 
upon the great and general principle of toleration, are you 
of opinion that that toleration ought to extend, and would 
extend, if pushed to its legitimate consequences, to the 
granting of sites for Roman Catholics?” Sir James, no 
doubt, thought he had Dr. Guthrie here, for the average 
Free Churchman has few stronger antipathies than those 
against the Catholics. But he had mistaken his man. Dr. 
Guthrie replied, “I would grant a site to a Mohammedan— 
to any man who desired to worship God according to his 
own conscience.” “Jew or Mohammedan?” “Yes.” Mr. 
G. W. Hope questioned, “Or idolater?” Dr. Guthrie 
answered, “ Yes; I have no right to stand between a man 
and his God, whatever that God may be.” Mr. Fox Maule 
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put in, “It would not at all deter them from doing their 
best, and taking every means in their power to convert the 
Jew, Mohammedan, or idolater?” Dr. Guthrie: “Certainly 
not; I think it would be one way of preventing that conver- 
sion to refuse them.” 

The committee reported unanimously that it was a hard- 
ship which the people ought not to be subjected to, and 
expressed the hope that every just ground of complaint 
might be speedily removed. And by degrees they were 
removed, though in some places tardily. At length, how- 
ever, in 1862, Dr. Guthrie was able to say from the Moder- 
ator’s Chair of the General Assembly, “ We have outlived 
persecution.” 

Dr. Guthrie’s incessant exhaustive labors began to tell 
upon even his massive frame. As early as 1848 he had to 
accept the unwelcome advice of his three friends, Dr. Alison, 
Professor Miller, and Dr. Fairbairn, to relinquish for a time 
all pulpit and pastoral effort. His parish made him a gift 
of $3,000 to enable him and his wife to leave home for a 
season of change and rest. It was two years before he was 
able to resume labor, and then with the constant reminder 
that he must spend himself sparingly. His heart had become 
disordered. ' 

In the fall of 1849 he returned to his pulpit to preach 
one sermon each Sunday. In 1855, his first volume of 
sermons appeared. This volume is now in its fortieth thou- 
sand. His second volume, The City and its Sins, has run up 
to fifty thousand. Two other volumes he published before 
he retired from the active work of the ministry, which he 
was compelled by failing strength to do in 1864. Though 
unable to take the care of a parish, he was still able to write, 
and became editor of the Sunday Magazine, a position which 
he continued to occupy till the time of his departure. Ten 
days before his death he sat up in bed and corrected proofs 
for that journal. He died at St. Leonard’s, in the south of 
England, where he had gone because of the mildness of the 
climate and salubrity of the air. His natural courtesy and 
charming manner remained with him to the end. Express- 
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ing regret at what he termed the trouble he was giving his 
friends, with a gleam of humor in his face he said: “ You 
remember how that old scoundrel, Charles II., begged his 
courtiers to excuse him for being ‘such an unconscionable 
time in dying.’” 

The whole country was aroused at the prospect that the 
man who had held the attention of the public so long and so 
well was about to depart. Telegrams were sent to his 
family from all quarters, including one from Her Majesty, 
from Windsor. She continued to inquire concerning him till 
the day of his death. In his last days he was fond of sing- 
ing, and would have some members of his family sing in the 
next room. About two days before he died he asked them 
to sing some Scotch songs, “John Anderson, my Jo,” and 
the “ Land o’ the Leal,” both plaintive wails. In reply toa 
question one day what he would like them to sing, he said, 
“Just give me a bairn’s hymn;” a child once more he had 
become. The description of his last hours as given by his 
son is very touching. He died on the 24th of February, 1873. 
His remains were laid in the beautiful Grange Cemetery, 
Edinburgh, and seldom has there been seen such a funeral. 
Perhaps the most touching feature in the procession was the 
presence of two hundred and thirty children from his origi- 
nal ragged schools, many of whom might have said, as one 
little girl was oyerheard to say, “He was all the father I 
ever knew.” The words of his friend, Prof. John Stuart 
Blackie, will be a fit close to this paper: — 

“The city weeps; with slow and solemn show 
The dark-plumed pomp sails through the crowded way, 
And walls and roofs are topped with thick display 
Of waiting eyes that watch the wending woe. 
What man was here, to whose last fateful march, 
The marshalled throng its long-drawn convoy brings, 
Like some great conqueror’s when victory swings 
Her vans o’er flower-spread path and wreathéd arch? 
No conqueror’s kind was here, nor conqueror’s kin, 
But a strong-breasted, fervid-hearted man 
Who from dark dens redeemed, and haunts of sin, 
The city waifs, the loose unfathered clan, 
With prouder triumph than when wondering Rome 
Went forth, all eyes, to bring great Cesar home.” 
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And this was the man who, after ten years of faithful 
preparation for his work, had to wait five years for a chance 
to preach. The man who can read the Autobiography and 
Memoir of Dr. Guthrie without being inspired with a noble 
ambition to devote and consecrate himself more unreservedly 
to the service of God and man, needs to be pitied and prayed 
for. 

J. B. GREEN. 


THE ENDURING ELEMENTS OF RELIGIOUS 
POSITIVISM. 


Religious positivism is simply the religious theory which 
we find connected with the positive philosophy of Auguste 
Comte. There are those who affirm that the two things 
have only a personal connection as having both originated 
from the same fertile brain ; that they have no logical connec- 


tion whatsoever. This was the opinion of John Stuart Mill, 
who united with a great respect, an almost boundless admi- 
ration, for the philosophy of Comte, a great dislike, an almost 
boundless condemnation of his religious system as developed 
in his later writings. There are not wanting, however, care- 
ful students of Comte who insist that there is a perfect 
logical connection between the two parts of his system, the 
philosophical and the religious. Allowing that there is an 
immense difference in the character of his earlier and later 
writings, that while the earlier are coldly intellectual, the 
later are ardently emotional, they contend that the later 
are but the natural development of the earlier. And how- 
ever this may be in the multitudinous details of his later 
writings, it is undoubtedly true, and Mr. Mill himself would 
hardly have denied this, of the great leading principles. His 
philosophy is without cause, and his religion is without God. 
Here surely there is logical connection. A causeless philoso- 
phy inevitably correlates itself with a Godless religion. But 
is not the expression a Godless religion a solecism? Does 
not the qualifying adjective destroy the noun; the noun 
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destroy the qualifying adjective? Can one be Godless and 
religious at the same time? Comte himself answered this 
question with an unfaltering affirmative. He flattered him- 
self that he was the most religious man in Europe; that his 
teachings were destined to religionize the world, not by 
resuscitating the old creeds and cultuses, but by substituting 
for them others of far higher truth and greater dignity. 
John Stuart Mill, himself a theist, allows the possibility of a 
religion without God, and suggests that such a religion 
“may be, even to Christians, an instructive and profitable 
object of contemplation.” 

Without stopping here and now to question the propriety 
of this use of language, let us suit our convenience by allow- 
ing Comte to have his way. So doing we shall arrive the 
sooner at some perception of the sort of religion that was 
possible, and is, for one who is not only atheistic in his 
intellectual conclusions, but also anti-theistic in his feeling. 
This was Comte’s state of mind. Intellectually he was sim- 
ply atheistic; that is, he did not affirm God. No more did 
he deny him. Emotionally he was anti-theistic; that is, he 
was opposed to the conception and idea of God ; was glad, not 
sorry, that it was impossible to affirm Him. What were the 
traits of such a man’s religion? Some of them grand enough, 
and some of them infinitely ridiculous. I am perpetually 
reminded by him of Swedenborg. Like him he is cantinually 
expressing the finest thoughts, the noblest sentiments; like 
him he is as often guilty of the most puerile and offensive 
oddities of thought and sentiment; like him he is consumed 
by an appalling egotism. The voluminous arcana of the one 
suggest the voluminous courses and system of the other. 
Comte had a “ cerebral crisis,” as he calls it, —a brain fever 
followed by a period of insanity, which may account for some 
of his vagaries. Swedenborg also had a “ cerebral crisis,” and - 
in his case the relation between it and his vagaries is clearly 
evident to all who have not yet enrolled themselves as his 
disciples. Last, but not least, the most infinitesimal germ of 
anything like a sense of humor never seems to have been 
lodged and fertilized in the brain of either of these truly 
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remarkable men, and without some sense of humor there is 
no safeguard against puerility and absurdity for any human 
intellect. 

What other people have generally called the positive relig- 
ion, Comte himself preferred to call the religion of humanity; 
the “of” here not having the sense of for, but denoting that 
humanity was the object of religious adoration and religious 
service; that it was to be to his followers that fountain of 
spiritual peace and blessing which God is or ought to be to 
those who put their faith in him. Comte had no God, but 
he must have something in place of one, something to rever- 
ence, something to love, something to serve. That some- 
thing was humanity, the Grand Etre, as he called it, the 
Great Being, collective humanity, humanity past, present, 
and to be. This great collective existence, this Grand Etre, 
as he terms it, though the feelings it can excite are necessa- 
rily very different from those directed towards an ideally 
perfect being, has he urges, this advantage in respect to us: 
that it really needs our services, which Omnipotence cannot 
be supposed to do. That it cannot pay us back with an 
eternity of happiness for any service we may render, Comte 
does not consider an objection to his deity. Indeed he 
thinks, and on this point at least many of my readers will 
agree with him entirely, that the popular teaching on this 
head tends to erect religion into a colossal piece of selfish- 
ness, which if it be as all agree a sin, “for time” is not 
stretched out into eternity merely “celestial prudence.” Of 
course the great majority of religious people would regard 
such a deity as this sublime abstraction as unworthy of com- 
parison with the first person in the Trinity. To me it seems 
not only worthy of comparison with the first person in the 
Trinity as popularly conceived, but infinitely superior to 
him, infinitely more lovable, adorable, and, I will add, respect- 
able, which means able to be respected; and I for one find 
myself easily able to respect the Great Being of Comte, but 
not able even to respect the God of Augustine and Edwards. 

Iam the more easily able to respect the Great Being of 
the positive religion because in order that this grand concep- 
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tion may have its full efficacy to ennoble and encourage us, 
Comte has enjoined upon us to regard it as composed in the 
past solely of those who in every age and variety of position 
have played their part worthily in life. His Grand Being is 
not the human race in its totality. It excludes the wicked 
and the drones, and it includes beings not human, members 
of the brute creation, or, as some one has suggested, “ the 
mute creation” that have contributed to the comfort and the 
happiness of mankind. For this inclusion Comte has been 
laughed at a good deal. So much the worse for the laughers. 
On this head Comte was wiser than St. Paul who said, “ Doth 
God care for oxen?” A God who didn’t was no God for 
Comte, and would not be for me. 

As Comte had no God in the ordinary sense of that word, 
so had he no future life in the ordinary sense of this expres- 
sion. But as he had a substitute for God, so had he a sub- 
stitute for immortality. But it was purely subjective; 
death, as he defines it, being a passage from objective to 
subjective existence. That is, we shall continue to live 
after the cessation of our conscious life in the remembrance 
and posthumous adoration of mankind at large if we have 
done anything to deserve remembrance from them. He is 
not unaware that this degree of immortality is only for a 
few. The most of us can hardly hope that our descendants 
will keep green our memories for many generations : — 

A few short years, mayhap, our names shall live 
In children’s voices, and their children’s sweet ; 
Then all shall be as if we had not known 
This joy of life that is so strange and fleet. 

No, not exactly. Consciously it may be so. Our names 
will not be spoken, but whenever men take home to heart 
and life the thought of all the unknown dead who have con- 
tributed by word or deed to make life happier and better on 
the earth, they will unconsciously include us in their thought 
if we have so contributed. But there is better immortality 
than this subjective immortality of memory, or this inclusion 
with the multitudinous unknown in store for faithful souls; 
this side, moreover, of a personal and conscious immortality. 
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We have an objective existence on the earth long after our 
departure from it. Long? So long as the earth shall spin 
on its soft axis without jar or sound. Once having lived, 
we can no more be dead forever. All memory of us may 
fail, but the influence of our lives for good or bad, and be it 
great or small, can never fail so long as man endures : — 


“ And all our rarer, better, truer self 
That sobbed religiously in yearning song, 
That watched to ease the burthen of the world, 
..-.» Shall live till human time 
Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 
Be gathered like a scroll.” 


Possibly Comte himself did not do justice to this objec- 
tive immortality of the human spirit after its transformation. 
But his followers have not failed to do so. They have rung 
upon this thought no end of changes, many of them wonder- 
fully thrilling and inspiring. 

God, immortality, and duty are the three words about 
which our Christianity and general religiousness revolve. 
We have seen what Comte has to offer us as substitutes for 
God and immortality. Before inquiring whether we should 
do well to take what he has offered us in place of what we 
have, let us inquire what substitute if any he would make 
for our habitual conceptions of duty. His teaching on this 
head revolved continually about a word of his own coining, 
a word already pretty well domesticated in the vocabulary 
of our English speech,— altruism, that is, otherism. To live 
for others is the sum and substance of his whole ethical 
theory. That, you will say, is Christianity as well as Posi- 
tivism. That is the Golden Rule. Comte did not so regard 
it. He meant it for something far more stern and exigent. 

For the Golden Rule he would fain substitute a rule of more 
ethereal and diviner substance. To do as we would be done 
by, to love one’s neighbor as one’s self, he thought was not 
sufficient. It smacked of personal calculations. We should 
endeavor not to love ourselves at all.. There was nothing 
specially original in this. Buddhism had contended for the 
same high standard of morality twenty-two hundred years 
6 
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before. Ascetic Christians without number had contended 
for it. It was the Roman Catholic rule of saintly living. 
With characteristic prudence another rule was fixed for 
ordinary men who were willing to put up with salvation and 
dispense with saintship. But Comte —and for this I honor 
him—made no such distinction. The best was none too 
good for all. If it was best to be a saint, all should be saints. 
He would have all able to address humanity as Thomas & 
Kempis addressed God: “ May I love thee more than myself, 
nor myself at all save on account of thee.” With the famous 
dictum of our New England Dr. Hopkins— we should be will- 
ing to be damned for the glory of God,—he would have found 
no fault until he came to the last word, and for that he would 
have substituted humanity. You perceive then that it was 
no part of his religion to relax the obligations of morality. 
Mill says he was as much “ morality intoxicated ” as Spinoza 
was “ God intoxicated.” He was rigidly ascetic. He would 
have starved every desire that points to personal gratifica- 
tion. He would make physical necessity the standard of 
eating, and drinking, and all other sensuous satisfaction. 
Even physical health he would not insist on too much lest 
he should encourage “personal calculations.” He would, 
even advise austerities for their own sake in so far as they 
could be practiced without diminishing the vigor of the 
constitution, and making it less capable of being useful to 
others. His whole system of morality was a code of honor, 
and as such immensely superior, it must be allowed, to the 
“code of honor,” so-called, which is not yet extinct in civil- 
ized communities. As all the heroes and thinkers and 
workers of the past have contributed to our comfort and our 
happiness, we are bound in honor to transmit the natural 
and social order to our successors as much improved as pos- 
sible through our exertions. Christian morality has gener- 
ally been infected with the idea of reward. But Comte 
represented duty and self-denial not as struggles for reward, 
but as part payment of a debt which we inherit at our birth, 
and increase by every hour of our enjoyment of the advan- 
tages which have been accumulating for us through all the 
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past. There is one paymaster— Humanity — who is not a 
poor one, although he pays beforehand. - But, since the past 
is past, we can pay our debt to that only to the present and 
the future, which is all right enough, seeing that past, pres- 
ent, and future are but names for different stages in the life 
of the one Great Being. 

The positive religion has not only a theology, or what cor- 
responds to the theology of other faiths, and a system of 
ethics, but also a ceremonial and an ecclesiastical, hierarchi- 
cal system, and it is these elements that have done most to 
bring it into disrepute. A dozen have been found ready to 
make the most of its ridiculous aspects for one willing to 
listen for the teacher’s inmost thought. And it cannot be 
denied that for those who are inclined to laugh, Comte’s 
ceremonial and ecclesiasticism, and many of the details of his 
ethical system, furnish abundant opportunity. It was the 
ceremonial and the ecclesiasticism that earned for him the 
taunt of Huxley, that his religion was “ Roman Catholicism 
minus Christianity.” Comte’s passion for detail was largely 
responsible for his absurdities. He could leave nothing for the 
wisdom of future generations to determine. He must make 
his system as complete, as comprehensive, as all-pervading as 
the system it was meant to supersede, which had been growing 
through a good deal more than eighteen Christian centuries. 
His carefully elaborated system had the absurd appearance of 
all carefully elaborated systems where the elaborator begins 
de novo. The ceremonies of our Roman Catholic and Episco- 
pal churches, if they could now for the first time be presented 
to the world, would seem just as ridiculous as the cere- 
monies of the positive religion. In fact, they are so, and they 
do not appear to be so, only because they have been growing 
up from immemorial time, and have the glamour of age about 
them, and the authority of custom. An elaborate ceremonial 
is a cumulative poison which the patient may unconsciously 
swallow in small doses, and fatally assimilate. Taken in 
large doses it is apt to act as an emetic, as do many other 
poisons, and so save the patient’s spiritual life. 

Of the three positive ideas corresponding to our habit- 
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ual conceptions of God, the future life, the law of duty, the 
one, to my mind, which has the most positive defects is that 
one which harmonizes most nearly with much of our accepted 
Christian teaching. I will not say that in regard to the law 
of duty Comte was too good a Christian, but I will say that 
he was too good a Roman Catholic, too good a Calvinist. 
His teaching on this head is unsatisfactory, not because it 
was lax but because it was too strict. Nor did his theory, 
like the Calvinists and Roman Catholics, have all sorts of 
nice little arrangements for evading its natural operation. 
When I say that in the matter of duty Comte was too good 
a Calvinist, I mean that like Calvin he divided conduct too 
rigidly into two sorts, duty and sin. Whatever was not a 
duty was asin. The stamp of duty was its altruistic char- 
acter; that the thing done was done with a sole view to 
other people’s happiness. The stamp of sin was the mere 
lack of this altruistic character. All conduct, to his mind, 
was sinful which did not have for its immediate and con- 
scious object the happiness of others. It is not a very 
gracious task at any time to charge a teacher with preaching 
too exigent a moral doctrine. And I might hesitate to 
undertake it were I convinced that the natural result of such 
a doctrine would be beneficial; that aiming above the mark 
‘ we should be more likely to hit it than if we aimed directly 
at it. But I am convinced that the natural result of such a 
doctrine would not be beneficial; that for one saint it would 
make a dozen hypocrites. The simple fact is that all con- 
duct is not divisible into two sorts, obligatory and sinful. 
There is a middle ground of generous extent wherein it is 
permitted us to pursue our personal enjoyments not as if we 
were the only persons in the world, but keeping in view the 
good and happiness of others. To expect men to do every- 
thing solely with a view to other people’s happiness is to 
expect too much, and to get even less than we should 
get by a more moderate demand. Within certain limits 
our egoistical propensities are in themselves God’s war- 
rant for their gratification. It has. been my experience 
that the persons who do most to diffuse happiness about 
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them, are not those who set out to be entirely regardless of 
their own comfort or enjoyment, not those who endeavor to 
reduce their personal enjoyments to the smallest possible 
amount, but those who, cultivating these enjoyments, culti- 
vate at the same time the habitual wish to share their happi- 
ness with others. Indeed it is through personal enjoyment 
that one comes to feel the misery of others, and is quickened 
in his sympathies to alleviate it so far as in him lies. The 
pursuit of happiness is not the only rule of life. It never is 
the unconditional rule. It is always conditioned by the 
rules required for the good of others. That only is positive 
sin which is consciously and wilfully opposed to such good. 
But there is negative sin in holding back from doing certain 
things, in furtherance of such good, which do not minister 
to our happiness at all, which perhaps occasion us no little 
pain. To what extent the doing of such things is obligatory 
upon us cannot be mathematically determined. We do well 
to admire and honor those who think there is no limit, and 
who act accordingly; who endeavor to do everything solely 
with a view to other people’s happiness. At the same time 
it may be doubted whether these very persons would not 
diffuse more and a better quality of happiness if they were 
less afraid of sometimes seeking their own personal enjoy- 
ment. The miseries and inequalities of human life are 
caused not so much by the pursuit of personal enjoyment or 
by the lack of purely altruistic sentiments as by the neglect 
to observe, while seeking personal enjoyment, those rules of 
conduct which preserve us from increasing our own happi- 
ness by decreasing that of others. 

I can then but regard the teachings of Comte in regard 
to the law of duty as positively defective. But the defect of 
his teachings corresponding to our habitual teachings about 
God and immortality is negative, not positive. They are 
good so far as they go, but they do not go half far enough. 
They are not false, but partial. They do not contradict, 
but reinforce our average convictions. I welcome them as 
an immense addition to our stock of moral inspirations. I 
am truly grateful to the philosopher who promulgated them 
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with so much energy. They were not original with him. 
They had for many generations been the property of thought- 
ful men. But it was left for him to formulate them, to 
elaborate them, to recognize their majesty as it never had 
been recognized before. As substitutes for our habitual 
conceptions of God and immortality, they are not to be 
entertained a moment. But they are not opposed to these. 
There is no reason in the world why we should not cordially 
embrace the philosopher’s conception of humanity and sub- 
jective immortality, and at the same time hold as firmly as 
ever to our faith in an invisible Creator of whose works col- 
lective humanity is but an infinitesimal part; in a conscious 
immortality which we shall enjoy when “storied urn and 
animated bust,” and all memory and tradition of the most 
significant among us, shall have forever perished from the 
sight and thoughts of men. 

It is indeed a pleasant thought, and an inspiring one, that 
what we call death is transformation from objective to sub- 
jective life; that when we are no longer visible and palpable 
we shall survive in the fond memory of those whom we have 
loved and who have given us reciprocal affection, and that 
when we no longer survive in this way we shall be included, 
if we have acted worthily, in the thought of all the multi- 
tudinous unknown who have contributed to make life more 
beautiful and blessed. It is a more inspiring thought that 
having done our part it cannot be undone forever; that it 
has entered into the moral substance of the world, and can 
no more be destroyed than the atoms which make up our 
material frames. Here is a social immortality, objective on 
the earth long after our conscious life on it is ended. But 
the most inspiring thought of all is, that when our earthly 
life is ended, what time our friends and kindred keep our 
memory green, what time we are included in the thought of 
all the unknown dead who labored for the good and true, 
what time the work which we have done, however humble, 
works on through endless ages, through all this time, and 
more, our conscious spirits in some other sphere shall be 
engaged at other work, penetrating more deeply into the 
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solemn mystery of life, evolving larger gifts and nobler 
faculties, resuming under more auspicious skies the dear 
relations that were sundered by the event of death. Grant 
that we have no logical assurance of any such resumption of 
our conscious life. We have at least a hope, “a hope full of 
immortality,” a hope so grand, so sacred, so ennobling, that 
it fits in with all we know about this wondrous universe; a 
hope so glorious that it is more precious, more exalting, 
more inspiring, than any logical assurance of the immortality 
of fame, or memory, or influence, here on the earth when we 
are here no more. 

Again, I do not think that Comte has overrated the inspir- 
ing quality of his thought of that Great Being, collective 
humanity, which has been, and is, and is to be. Investiga- 
tions of which he was entirely ignorant have since his day 
confirmed the largeness of his thought, and made it more 
inspiring. With" every deeper probing of primeval history, 
our debt to those who have preceded us is consciously 
increased. How terrible must have been the sufferings and 
privations of the primeval men! What obstacles confronted 
them! What a rough world it was in which they found 
themselves! I am sometimes tempted to forget the services 
of the famous dead, the mighty ones of history, in com- 
parison with the services of those hardy pioneers who took 
the first painful steps in the long march of civilization. That 
man must be very dull and hard who is not put upon his 
honor when he thinks of these and all who have succeeded 
them, and all that they have done for him; who is not 
inwardly compelled to higher ways of living, if haply he may 
do something to discharge his infinite indebtedness. Who 
can help feeling greatened by the consciousness that he is a 
component part of this great order which has achieved so 
much already, and is destined to achieve so much more in 
the future? But when I am advised to substitute this con- 
ception of collective humanity for the conception of “one 
God and Father of all, who is above and through all, and in 
us all,” I see not why I should. Recognizing all that has 
been done by collective humanity, I also recognize that there 
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are many things which kindle in my breast the flame of 
adoration, things infinitely greater than the greatest done by 
human hands and brains, and I want to pay my deepest 
reverence to the Power—I care not by what name you call 
it —that has done these things, that has hung this glorious 
planet-home of ours in space, and kept it circling there by 
myriads of harmonious attractions, which has made it won- 
derful with continents and oceans, with mountains and 
rivers, with grass and flowers, with all the infinite variety of 
animal life, with the innumerable melodies of birds, and, 
most of all, with this Great Being, this collective humanity 
which I am told claims all my service and all my adoration. 
“Tf there were no God,” said Diderot, “ we should have to 
invent one.” Yes, if for nothing else than to account for 
this life of humanity. It has done great things, but it did 
not make itself to begin with; it did not make the impulse 
to progressive betterment which has harried it from the 
beginning, which will until the end if any end there be. 
Besides, this planet-home of ours is only one of many million 
orbs that swing with easy motion through the infinite of space. 
I want to bow in awe and adoration before, I want to work 
in genial fellowship with, the Power who scattered all the 
sky so thick with shining worlds. “When I consider the 
heavens the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
which thou hast ordained, what is man?” Most likely he is 
one of many families that live in isolated planetary homes, 
each one alternately exalted and depressed by the inscruta- 
ble mystery and surpassing glory of its star-lit dwelling-place 
and its own conscious life. Surely he is no being to adore 
himself exclusively in the presence of so many wonders that 
are not of his device. 

But however it may be with adoration, how is it with 
service? “My Deity,” says Comte, “has the advantage over 
yours of being much in need of sympathy and help. You 
can do something for him as you cannot for an Omnipotent 
Deity.” John Stuart Mill was at first a good deal troubled 
by this charge, but finally got over it or round it by saying, 
“But, sir, the theist’s God is not omnipotent. Not mine, 
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at any rate. He can be helped, good worker though he be.” 
But we are not compelled to resort to this hypothesis in 
order to be fellow-laborers with God. Whether he be 
omnipotent or not, nothing can be surer than that he has 
left many things for us to do in furtherance of his manifold 
beginnings. Our Father worketh hitherto, and we work, 
upon his hints, with his materials, to fulfil his purposes. 
In its entirety, the ample scheme of positive religion is 
but another proof how deeply the moral law is implicated in 
the structure of the world. The Quaker linen-draper, Dy- 
mond, writing his book between the infrequent visits of his 
customers, said the foundation of morality was the will of 
God. God said let such or such a thing be right and it was 
right. But if we were “ without God in the world” the dis- 
tinctions of right and wrong would still exist, and would not 
be a whit less binding than they are to-day. Pessimism 
itself can have no power against these absolute distinctions. 
Were this—which is the creed of Pessimism — the worst 
possible world, it would still devolve upon us to make it as 
much better as possible; we should still be honor bound to 
pay the future what we owe the past. The first faint spark 
of the moral law was struck out by the friction of the first 
two men who found themselves together on the planet; it 
has since become a heaven-reaching flame. It is the inevit- 
able corollary of man’s social existence, the inseparable con- 
comitant of the solidarity and continuity of the race. But 
its sublime exactions seem no more a grievous burden, only 
when it is felt and known to be the law of One who is not 
far from any one of us, although the heaven of heavens can- 
not contain him; only when the assurance of the sympathy 
and coéperation of the Eternal Worker is our inalienable 
portion. 
JoHN W. CHADWICK. 
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The three volumes of the Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 
which will be reviewed in this article, cover a period of thir- 
teen years, from May, 1825, to May, 1838. It was the period 
of his greatest intellectual activity and most vigorous exer- 
tion in political life. It includes nearly the whole of his 
Presidential term, two years of enforced leisure, and the splen- 
did opening of his career in the House of Representatives of 
the United States. During no other period did he ever 
render so great services to his country, or lay so solid foun- 
dations for posthumous fame. At the same time, in no other 
portion of his diary are the less pleasing traits of his charac- 
ter brought into stronger relief; and nowhere is there more 
abundant evidence of his morbid sensitiveness and his 
extreme jealousy of all opposition. So numerous are the 
illustrations of this characteristic that it is puzzling to 
determine what to select; but perhaps the most remarkable 
passage in which this trait is exhibited, and certainly one of 
the most remarkable passages in the whole diary, occurs 
under date of November 23, 1835. He there writes that the 
devices of rivals to ruin him “first exhibited themselves at 
college, but in the short time that I was there their opera- 
tion could not be of much effect. But from the day that I 
quitted the walls of Harvard, H. G. Otis, Theophilus Par- 
sons, Timothy Pickering, James A. Bayard, Henry Clay, 
Jonathan Russell, William H. Crawford, John C. Calhoun, 
Andrew Jackson, Daniel Webster, John Davis, W. B. 
Giles, and John Randolph, have used up their. faculties in 
base and dirty tricks to thwart my progress in life, and 
destroy my character. Others have acted as instruments to 
these, and among these Russell was the most contemptible, 
because he was the mere jackal to Clay. He is also the only 
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one of the list whom I have signally punished. To almost 
all the rest I have returned good for evil. I have never 
wronged any one of them, and have even neglected too 
much my self-defence against them.” One can scarcely 
repress a smile in reading this sweeping arraignment of his 
most distinguished contemporaries, and in remembering that 
the “old man eloquent” seldom received a blow which he 
did not return with twofold energy. 

As he grew older his personal antipathies were intensified, 
and they have left their mark on the pages of his journal in 
many a bitter epithet and sharp characterization. Jackson 
naturally became the object of his most profound hatred and 
contempt. The “old horse-racer” and the “ Bashaw Presi- 
dent” are among the epithets applied to his successful rival, 
while Jackson’s weakness in grammaf and spelling finds fre- 
quent mention. It is with evident satisfaction that Mr. 
Adams records in February, 1831, a story which he had just 
heard to the effect “that Jackson within a week, assured a 
gentleman he had received very late advices from Europe 
that there were great disturbances in the Germantic and 
Italian possessions of Russia.” He adds by way of comment: 
*« Whether all these stories are true, or some of them invented, 
they are all perfectly characteristic of the men by whom we 
are now governed, and of their scientific acquirements.” 
When Jackson visited Boston in 1833, it will be remembered 
that Harvard College conferred on him the degree of Doctor 
of Laws,—a mark of respect that had been previously 
shown to Monroe. Josiah Quincy, who was then President 
of the college, called on Mr. Adams, and invited him to 
attend the Commencement exercises. “I said,” Mr. Adams 
records in his diary, “that the personal relations in which 
President Jackson had chosen to place himself with me were 
such that I could hold no intercourse of a friendly character 
with him. I could, therefore, not accept an invitation to 
attend upon this occasion. And, independent of that, as 
myself an affectionate child of our Alma Mater, I would not 
be present to witness her disgrace in conferring her highest 
literary honors upon a barbarian who could not write a 
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sentence of grammar, and hardly could spell his own name.” 

Some others of his contemporaries suffer almost as badly 
at Mr. Adams’ hand. Under date of July 26, 1828, we find 
this characterization of John Randolph, of Roanoke: “ Ran- 
dolph is the image and superscription of a great man stamped 
upon base metal. His mind is a jumble of sense, wit, and 
absurdity. His heart is a compound -of egotism, inflated 
vanity, and envy. In his drunken speeches in the Senate in 
the spring of 1826, with the brutality incident to the con- 
dition in which he was when he delivered them, he assailed 
not only the character of Mr. Rush, but the memory of his 
deceased father.” After he retired from the Presidency, 
Mr. Adams devoted many hours to reading the Memoirs and 
Correspondence of Jefferson; and there are few passages in 
his journal more interesting than those in which he records 
the impressions produced on his own mind by the volumes. 
Under date of January 11, 1831, we find an entry which 
every reader of the volumes now before us should bear con- 
stantly in mind: “Jefferson, by his own narrative,” Mr. 
Adams writes, “is always in the right. This is not uncom- 
mon to writers of their own lives. Dr. Franklin was more 
candid.” But the most striking passage in regard to Jeffer- 
son is found in the journal of the next day. After doing 
full justice to Jefferson’s ardent passion for liberty and the 
rights of man, his patriotism, the breadth of his knowledge, 
and the pliability of his temper, Mr. Adams proceeds: “ With 
them were combined a rare mixture of infidel philosophy and 
Epicurean morals, of burning ambition and Stoical self-con- 
trol, of deep duplicity and of generous sensibility, between 
which two qualities, and a treacherous and inventive mem- 
ory, his conduct towards his rivals and opponents appears 
one tissue of inconsistency. His treatment of Washington, of 
Knox, of my father, of Hamilton, of Bayard who made him 
President of the United States, and, lastly, of me, is marked 
with features of perfidy worthy of Tiberius Cesar, or Louis 
XI. of France. This double-dealing character was often im- 
puted to him during his life, and was sometimes exposed. 
His letter to Mazzei, and the agonizing efforts which he after- 
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wards made to explain it away; his most insidious attack 
upon my father, with his never-ceasing professions of respect 
and affection for his person and character; and his letter to 
Giles concerning me, in which there is scarcely a single word 
of truth, indicate a memory so pandering to the will, that in 
deceiving others he seems to have begun by deceiving him- 
self. The doubly posthumous attack upon James A. Bay- 
ard admits not even of that extenuation.” 

Thomas H. Benton, we are told in February, 1830, “is a 
liar of magnitude beyond the reach of Ferdinand Mendez 
Pinto.” A few weeks before this Mr. Adams met Ingham, 
Secretary of the Treasury, at an anniversary meeting in the 
hall of the House of Representatives. “Ingham advanced 
as if intending to accost me,” he writes, “ but I barely turned 
my eye upon him, and he slunk back with the look of a 
detected thief. There is a portrait of Ingham in Caracci’s 
picture of the Lord’s Supper.” At an earlier period, in 
April, 1829, in characterizing the members of Jackson’s first 
Cabinet, he writes that Van Buren, to whom in another 
place he applies the well-remembered epithet of “the little 
magician,” was the only one who had paid him the common 
civility of a morning visit. “I never was indebted for a cup 
of cold water to any one of them,” he proceeds, “ nor have I 
ever given to any one of them the slightest cause of offence. 
They have all gradually withdrawn from all social inter- 
course with me, from the old impulse, ‘odisse quem leseris’ — 
they hate the man they have wronged. Ingham is among 
the basest of my slanderers; Branch and Berrien have been 
among the meanest of my persecutors in the Senate. Among 
them all there is not a man capable of a generous or liberal 
sentiment towards an adversary, excepting Eaton; and he is 
a man of indecently licentious life. They have made them- 
selves my adversaries solely for their own advancement, and 
have forfeited the characters of gentlemen to indulge the 
bitterness of their self-stirred gall.” In one of the numerous 
references to the scandal about Mrs. Eaton, we have a bitter 
and sarcastic reference to the Vice-President and the Secre- 
tary of State. “The Administration party,” we read, in 
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February, 1830, “is split up into a blue and a green faction 
upon this point of morals; but the explosion has been hith- 
erto deferred. Calhoun heads the moral. party, Van Buren 
that of the frail sisterhood; and he is notoriously engaged 
in canvassing for the Presidency by paying his court to Mrs. 
Eaton.” ‘In another place, in October, 1834, we read, “ Van 
Buren is a demagogue of the same school” as Isaac Hill, of 
New Hampshire, “ with a tincture of aristocracy —an amalga- 
mated metal of lead and copper.” 

But there are pleasanter sketches than these. In August, 
1831, Mr. Adams went to the Commencement at Cambridge, 
and heard the “parts” assigned to Wendell Phillips and 
George S. Hillard. It is interesting to read these early 
impressions, and to note how fully they have been justified 
by what these young men have since done. “Of the under- 
graduate performances, the two orations of Eames and Sim- 
mons were most remarked, with one part of a conference by 
Wendell Phillips, the youngest son of my old friend and 
associate, John Phillips. I thought, however, that there had 
been rather too great a transition from tameness to over- 
vehemence in the delivery, and that there was a correspond- 
ing change discernible in the composition, now somewhat 
exceptionable for exaggerated sentiments and startling para- 
doxes. I made the remark to Judge Davis, at whose side I 
sat; but he said he thought paradox was the usual defect of 
Commencement compositions. The English oration for the 
Master’s Degree, by Hillard, affected me beyond expression. 
I thought it the most beautiful and pathetic effusion that I 
had ever heard.” In March, 1834, we have a not less inter- 
esting notice of another and far greater orator, —an orator 
whose fame, alas, rests too much on personal recollections : 
“And then on Wilde’s amendment, Choate spoke an hour 
and a half, arguing to the majority, friends and supporters of 
the Administration, that the restoration of the deposits is a 
measure of high interest and true policy to them. It was the 
most eloquent speech of the session, and in a course of 
reasoning altogether impressive and original; but seed sown 
at broadcast, which will take no root in the soil. Choate is a 
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young man of great power and promise, whose political 
career has been short but brilliant. His health is indifferent, 
and he has a cadaverous look. He proposes to resign his seat 
in Congress, which interferes too much with the profits of 
his practise at the bar.” As a companion to this portrait we 
may cite a brief notice of the late Ogden Hoffman, of New 
York. Once only, so far as we remember, was the voice of 
this silver-tongued orator ever heard in this community ; but 
no one who heard him then can fail to recall the effect of 
his burning eloquence. In October, 1837, Mr. Adams writes: 
“Ogden Hoffman, of New York, made a splendid speech in 
answer to that of Pickens, made yesterday, and against the 
Bill [the Sub-Treasury bill]. Hoffman’s eloquence is diffu- 
sive —full of imagery, and classical, historical, and poetical 
allusions. His language is elevated, grammatically and 
rhetorically correct, and his elocution fluent. His pronun- 
ciation is of the English school, so that one of the members 
asked me if he was not an Englishman.” It marks the 
thoroughness of Mr. Adams’ own culture that he counted 
grammatical and rhetorical correctness among the distin- 
guishing characteristics of this great orator; and one is 
tempted to add a regret that they are not always cultivated 
by public speakers, whether in the pulpit or in popular 
assemblies. 

Great as is the purely personal interest of Mr. Adams’ 
diary, it is equalled by the importance of the diary as a con- 
tribution to political history. In this respect the volumes 
have almost from the first steadily increased in interest and 
value. Unfortunately at some of the most interesting 
periods of his life he was too busy to write out his notes, 
and his son has not thought. the original memoranda perfect 
enough to be printed: In the:volumes now before us there 
are several breaks of this kind at important points in Mr. 
Adams’ career. We find for instance, nothing between Feb- 
ruary and July, 1826; nothing between August and Decem- 
ber, 1828; nothing between September and December 30, 
1829; nothing from March 23, to December 1, 1832; nothing 
from January to April, 1836; and, to be regretted most of 
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all, nothing between January 3 and April 2, 1837, beside 
numerous lesser breaks. But no man ever had less occasion 
to lament over the things undone than had Mr. Adams; 
and one cannot help smiling as he reads in this diary under 
date of September 8, 1831: “One of the best objects of prac- 
tical perseverance with which a young man should begin 
life and pursue to its end is the keeping of adiary. This I 
began at twelve years of age; but I have failed of persever- 
ance in keeping it at least twenty times, and often for long 
and most important intervals. Few men, however, have in 
this point had perseverance equal to mine.” 

The four years of Mr. Adams’ Presidency do not fill a 
very brilliant or important chapter in American history. It 
was his.misfortune to encounter at the outset an organized, 
bitter, and unscrupulous opposition. At the end of two 
years he found himself confronted by a hostile majority 
in each House of Congress; and for the first time since the 
organization of the government the party of the Administra- 
tion was in a minority. His Cabinet was not torn by the 
personal jealousies which existed during Mr. Monroe’s second 
term of office; but Mr. Adams was not ignorant of the fact 
that the Postmaster-General (McLean, of Ohio) was animated 
by a secret hostility to his chief, and used his influence and 
patronage to promote the interests of the opposition. The 
hateful doctrine that to the victors belong the spoils of 
office had not yet been formulated into a recognized politi- 
cal axiom; and men were yet to witness that scramble for 
places to which we are accustomed. Through his whole 
term of service Mr. Adams adhered to the rule which he 
adopted at the start. He removed no man from office 
because he was a political opponent. He appointed no man 
because he was a political friend. By this course he did not 
conciliate his enemies, and he disheartened his friends; 
and there can be little doubt that it was among the causes 
which contributed to his overthrow. His successor was not 
troubled by any scruples of this kind; and Jackson had not 
been President two months when Mr. Adams wrote in his 
diary with as much truth as bitterness: “‘ The removals from 
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office are continuing with great perseverance. The Custom 
Houses in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia have been 
swept clear; also at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and New 
Orleans. The appointments are exclusively of violent parti- 
sans ;’ and every editor of a scurrilous and slanderous news- 
paper is provided for.” 

In spite of his fondness for public life and his greater 
fondness for work, Mr. Adams found “ the Presidential chair 
was not a bed of roses.” The frequent attacks on his char- 
acter and measures galled him more than they would have 
galled most men; his health became impaired; his spirits 
were often depressed; his time was largely absorbed by 
visitors ; his passion for writing could not always be grati- 
fied; and when he could gratify his taste for reading, it was 
with the eagerness of a famishing man. Still he could write 
—after he had been in office nine or ten months, December 
31, 1825, —“ The life that I lead is more regular than it has 
perhaps been at any other period. It is established by cus- 
tom that the President of the United States goes not abroad 
into any private companies; and to this usage I conform. I 
am, therefore, compelled to take my exercise, if at all, in the 
morning before breakfast. I rise usually between five and 
six, that is —at this time of the year—from an hour and a 
half to two hours before the sun. I walk by the light of 
moon or stars, or none, about four miles, usually returning 
home in time to see the sun rise from the eastern chamber 
of the House. I then make my fire, and read three chapters 
of the Bible, with Scott’s and Hewlett’s Commentaries. Read 
papers till nine; breakfast; and from ten till five, P. M., 
receive a succession of visitors, sometimes without intermis- 
sion — very seldom with an interval of half an hour, — never 
such as to enable me to undertake any business requiring 
attention. From five to half-past six we dine; after which 
I pass about four hours in my chamber alone, writing in this 
diary, or reading papers upon some public business, except- 
ing when occasionally interrupted by a visitor. Between 
eleven and twelve I retire to bed, to rise again at five or six 


the next morning.” At the end of November, 1827, he gives 
8 
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a similar account of his time, and adds: “I have also read 
part of a book of The History of Tacitus, the Provincial 
Letters, half a volume of the Correspondance Générale of 
Voltaire, and part of the Memoirs of his life. This reading 
is so entertaining that it absorbs too much of my time.” 
And this seems to have been very nearly the way in which he 
spent his time during his Presidency,—in one unceasing 
round of occupation. 

Through nearly the whole of his life Mr. Adams was a 
regular attendant at church; and even through his Presi- 
dency he was fond of recording his impressions of the 
sermons which he heard. His comments on them are always 
characteristic and suggestive; and very often they are far 
from being complimentary to the preacher. On some points 
his doctrinal opinions do not appear to have been very 
sharply defined; but he had a deep and settled aversion to 
the whole Calvinistic scheme. The doctrines of total de- 
pravity and a vicarious atonement he especially condemned 
and repudiated. The Unitarian Church was his regular 
place of worship; but he often attended the Presbyterian 
Church, and sometimes the Episcopalian. His attendance at 
the Presbyterian Church did not afford him much satisfac- 
tion, and his dissént from what he heard is recorded in words 
of unmistakable import For instance, in December, 1825, 
he heard a sermon from the Rev. Mr. Campbell, of which 
he writes, it “was an Athanasian anathema, which the 
preacher concluded by telling his whole auditory that, how- 
ever they might flatter themselves, sudden destruction would 
come upon them all. Why? Because they would not be- 
lieve that ‘we preach Christ crucified’ means that all the 
sins of all mankind, past, present, and to come, from the 
beginning to the end of time, have been, are, and will be 
atoned for by the blood of Christ. When I sit and hear 
men otherwise of good sense dwelling with intense interest 
and evident anxious sincerity upon such doctrines, I muse 
upon the absurdities of the human intellect.” More than a 
year afterward, in May, 1827, he heard the same gentleman 
preach from the text, “ Repent, or else I will come unto thee 
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quickly.” Mr. Campbell, he writes, “dwelt largely and 
earnestly upon the universal depravity of mankind. It is 
matter of curious speculation to me how men of good under- 
standing and reasoning faculties can be drilled into the 
sincere belief of these absurdities.” And after stating his 
own opinions on the subject, he adds: “It seems, therefore, 
to be worse than useless for preachers to declare that 
mankind are universally depraved. It takes from honest 
integrity all its honors; it degrades men in their own esti- 
mation.” The devotional exercises, we infer, gave him as 
little satisfaction as the sermon. “Mr. Campbell read a 
hymn,” he continues, “ which declared that we were more 
base and brutish than the beasts—a spiritual song of Isaac 
Watts. What is the meaning of this? If Watts had said 
this on a week-day to any one of his parishioners, would he 
not have knocked him down? And how can that be taught 
as a solemn truth of religion, applicable to all mankind, 
‘which, if said at any other time to any one individual, 
would be punishable as slander?” 

As the close of his Presidential term approached, Mr. 
Adams became more depressed than at any previous period 
of his life, and more than ever dissatisfied with himself. 
He had been so long engaged in the public service that he 
could not contemplate a life of inactivity and retirement 
without a shrinking, and he even regarded his own death as 
near at hand. So early as May, 1827, we find him writing, 
under the pressure, perhaps, of impaired health: “If wish- 
ing could end it, my complaints would soon be relieved; but 
I must await my allotted time. My own career is closed. 
My hopes, such as are left me, are centred upon my children. 
My capacity to write fails me from day today. My duties 
are to prepare for the end with a grateful heart and un- 
wavering mind.” When the result of the election was no 
longer doubtful, he wrote, in December, 1828: “I have only 
to submit to it with resignation, and to ask that I and those 
who are dear to me may be sustained under it. The sun of 
my political life ends in the deepest gloom. But that of my 
country shines unclouded.” A few days afterward, he said 
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in answer to a question, that his purpose was absolute and 
total retirement. “But my principle,” he added very sig- 
nificantly, “would be what it had been through life. I 
should seek no public employment in any form, directly or 
indirectly. It was not for me to foresee whether my ser- 
vices would ever be desired by my fellow-citizens again. If 
they should call for them, while I have life and strength I 
shall not hold myself at liberty to decline repairing to any 
station which they may assign to me, except for reasonable 
cause.” On the last day of February, 1829, he wrote: 
“Three days more, and I shall be restored to private life, 
_ and left to an old age of retirement, though certainly not of 
repose. I go into it with a combination of parties and of 
public men against my character and reputation, such as I 
believe never before was exhibited against any man since 
this Union existed.” 

It was with one of the most memorable controversies of 
his life still fresh in the public mind that Mr. Adams’ Presi- 
dency closed. There is much less about it in his diary than 
we expected to find. There are frequent references to it for 
several months, but they throw no new light on the subject ; 
and we learn only that he prepared a voluminous pamphlet, 
still remaining in manuscript, about which he consulted his 
friends in Washington, and to which they took more or less 
exception. This controversy is now forgotten, but it was 
too important at the time to be left unnoticed in any account 
of the life of Mr. Adams. In the heated contest for the 
Presidency, at the close of Mr. Adams’ term, a letter from 
Mr. Jefferson to one of his political adherents, written in 
1825, was published for the purpose of promoting the elec- 
tion of General Jackson. In this letter Mr. Jefferson, whose 

nemory had become much impaired, purported to give the 
substance of communications from Mr. Adams, in 1808, dis- 
closing what were alleged to be the disunion projects of the 
New England Federalists. The letter was inaccurate in 
details, and Mr. Adams hastened at once to insert a correc- 
tion in the National Intelligencer, in which he avowed that 
in the course of the session of 1808 he had written letters 
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to Mr. W. B. Giles and other members of Congress, stating 
among other things that he knew “from unequivocal evi- 
dence, although not provable in a court of law,” that the 
object of the leaders of the Federal party in Massachusetts 
“‘was and had been for several years a dissolution of the 
Union, and the establishment of a separate confederation,” 
“and that, in the case of a civil war, the aid of Great Britain 
to effect that purpose would be as surely resorted to, as it 
would be indispensably necessary to the design.” So grave 
a chargé as this naturally created an intense excitement in 
Massachusetts; and on the 26th of November thirteen of 
the most distinguished citizens of Boston who felt them- 
selves personally aggrieved by this charge, headed by Harri- 
son Gray Otis, addressed to Mr. Adams a letter solemnly 
declaring that they had “never known nor suspected that 
the party which prevailed in Massachusetts in 1808, or any 
other party in this State, ever entertained the design to 
produce a dissolution of the Union, or the establishment of a 
separate confederation,’ and demanding who were the per- 
sons referred to by him, and on what evidence the charge 
was founded. To this letter Mr. Adams replied, on the 30th 
of December, at considerable length, denying their right to 
make the inquiry in the way in which they had made it, and 
rehearsing the facts on which he relied in support of his 
charge against “certain leaders” of the Federal party. It 
can scarcely be necessary to add that the evidence which 
Mr. Adams adduced was wholly insufficient to prove that 
the Federalists of Massachusetts had any connection with 
the treasonable projects imputed to them. On the reception 
of Mr. Adams’ reply, the two letters, together with his origi- 
nal statement and a scathing “ Appeal to the People of the 
United States,” were published by Mr. Otis and his associ- 
ates, and widely circulated. About the same time, and 
growing out of Mr. Adams’ publication, occurred the famous 
trial of Theodore Lyman, Jr., for a libel on Daniel Webster. 
The fires of these controversies died out many years ago, 
and their embers can have very little warmth after the lapse 
of nearly half a century; but a knowledge of the facts is 
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essential to any just estimate of Mr. Adams’ character as a 
public man, and they cannot be passed over in any notice of 
his public life. 

The administration of Mr. Adams is not identified with 
the adoption of any important measure in connection with 
the internal affairs of the country, nor with important nego- 
tiations with any foreign power. In his first message to 
Congress he recommended the adoption of some comprehen- 
sive system for applying the surplus revenues of the country 
to internal improvements; the adoption of a uniform system 
of weights and measures; the establishment of a naval 
academy; the establishment of a national university; and 
the erection of a national observatory, with suitable provis- 
ion for the support of an astronomer. But none of these 
recommendations was carried into effect; and the most con- 
spicuous merit of his administration was in his own absolute 
fidelity and his ceaseless attention to the minutest details of 
‘official duty, and in the high-toned principles with which he 
endeavored to inspire all around him. The cry of extrava- 
gance and corruption was early raised against his administra- 
tion, and persistently repeated. There never was a more 
unfounded charge, and one has only to compare the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Adams with the administrations of Jackson 
and Van Buren, to find in the contrast a complete vindica- 
tion of the former. 

On the 4th of July, 1828, a few months only before the 
close of his official term, he broke ground for the excavation 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, a work in which he had 
taken a deep interest. “The President of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal Company, with a very short address,” he 
writes in his diary, under that date, “delivered to me 
the spade with which I broke the ground, addressing the 
surrounding auditory, consisting perhaps of two thousand 
persons. It happened that at the first stroke of the spade, it 
met immediately under the surface a large stump of a tree; 
after repeating the stroke three or four times without mak- 
ing any impression, I threw off my coat, and, resuming the 
spade, raised a shovelful of the earth, at which a general 
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shout burst forth from the surrounding multitude, and I 
completed my address which occupied about fifteen min- 
utes.” His reflections at the close of the day are scarcely 
less characteristic. “As has happened to me whenever I 
have had a part to perform in the presence of multitudes,” 
he writes, “I got through awkwardly, but without gross 
and palpable failure.” All through his Presidency he took 
especial interest in everything which could tend to develop 
the internal resources of the country; and there are few 
passages in his diary more interesting than those in which 
he records his experiments at raising trees from seed in the 
grounds attached to the Presidential mansion, and the pas- 
sages in which he refers to the plantation of live oaks which 
he began in Florida. 

A man of Mr. Adams’ mental habits, and with his intense 
love of work, could not be inactive and indolent, even when 
he no longer felt the pressure of official cares. As soon as 
he was out of office he began an elaborate answer to the 
appeal of the Boston Federalists, on which he seems to have 
labored with great assiduity for several weeks. At the 
same time he kept up a course of various and careful read- 
ing. He began the study of Cicero, and read all the extant 
writings of the great Roman orator; devoted considerable 
time to the letters of Madame du Deffand, whose account of 
a visit paid to her by Dr. Franklin and Silas Deane he found 
very amusing, and “her remark,” he adds, “that all the 
company were in favor of the Americans, excepting herself 
and Mr. De Guignes, who were for the Court, is more inter- 
esting to me than ten volumes of Waverleys.” Fiction 
pleased him little, though he read Byron’s poetry with a 
feeling very near to admiration. ‘There is in this writer,” 
was his language in March, 1831, “a profusion of thought 
beyond every other with whom I ever met. All his descrip- 
tions are minute, much more than that of any Flemish 
painter. And he is equally remarkable in catching the 
picturesque of natural scenery, of human passion, and of 
sentiment.” But it is not easy to trace the course of his 
reading during this period, and there are fewer criticisms on 
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books than we find in the earlier portions of his diary. In 
this respect his tastes and habits had, perhaps, changed. “In 
reflecting upon the time which I still devote to reading,” he 
wrote in August, 1830, “and in meeting the question what 
purpose it answers, I find that the object of reading is 
different at different periods of life. In youth it is for 
instruction, for the acquisition of knowledge, and the 
practical improvement of it. In age, it is for pleasure and 
pastime. The morning hours which I now devote, one to 
the Bible and two to Cicero, bear no fruits. I fear they add 
little to my knowledge, and-nothing to my capacity to do 
good. They are hours of high enjoyment. But this is not 
the end of life.” A year before this, in September, 1829, we 
find some interesting reminiscences of his youth. After 
recording that Madame du Deffand’s letters were now more 
interesting to him than any novel, he adds that in youth it 
was very different. Fairy tales, the Arabian Nights, and 
fictitious adventures of every kind, delighted him. At ten 
years of age he had read several of Shakespeare’s plays; 
but it was The Tempest which made for him “a world of 
revels,” and lapped him “in Elysium.” His early experience 
with Milton’s Paradise Lost has doubtless been the experience 
of many young persons since his time. “I attempted ten times 
to read it,” he writes, “and never could get through half a 
book. I might as well have attempted to read Homer before 
I had learnt the Greek alphabet. I was mortified, even to 
the shedding of solitary tears, that I could not conceive what 
it was that my father and mother admired so much in that 
book, and yet I was ashamed to ask them an explanation. 
I smoked tobacco and read Milton at the same time, and 
from the same motive, —to find out what was the recondite 
charm in them which gave my father so much pleasure. 
After making myself four or five times sick with smoking, I 
mastered that accomplishment, and acquired a habit which 
thirty years afterwards I had much more difficulty in break- 
ing off. But I did not master Milton. I was nearly thirty 
when I first read the Paradise Lost with delight and astonish- 
ment.” 
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In addition to a multifarious reading, Mr. Adams betook 
himself to poetical composition, and made versified transla- 
tions of some of the fables of La Fontaine, of the odes of 
Horace, and of the Psalms of David. A few specimens of 
his verse are scattered through his diary: they are not such 
as to make the reader wish for more. At length, on the 23d 
of February, 1831, he began the composition of an original 
poem of a more pretentious character, “the conception of 
which,” he writes, “is amusing, but requiring more conti- 
nuity of purpose, more poetical imagination, and more com- 
mand of language and power of harmony than belong to me.” 
He then expected to finish it, if ever, in about fifty stanzas ; 
but a month later he had written nearly two hundred, and 
found he could not get through with less than fifty more. 
In the following month he writes: “I have now completed 
an historical tale of upwards of two thousand lines; the sub- 
ject of my own selection; the moral clear and palpable ; the 
characters and incidents strictly historical; the story com- 
plete and entire. It has amused and occupied two months 
of my life, and leaves me like a pleasant dream, to dull and 
distressing realities, to a sense of wasted time, and to the 
humiliation of enterprise ashamed of performance; yet, at 
the same time, with an insatiate thirst for undertaking again 
higher and better things.” “Dermot McMorrogh” — which 
was the title he gave to his poem— was published in 1832, 
and attracted considerable notice, as the production of one 
who had been President of the United States; but it soon 
found its place in literature, and it is now forgotten. 

A more praiseworthy labor which he proposed to himself 
was the preparation of a life of his father. On the 5th of 
August, 1829, he writes: “I began upon the collection of 
minutes and memoranda preparatory to the biographical 
memoir of my father. I propose to devote henceforth three 
hours a day to that portion of my business.” The work was 
kept in view for about ten years; but at the end of that 
time very little had been accomplished, and the proposed 
memoir was abandoned. It was reserved to Mr. C. F. 
Adams to write the life and edit the works of his grand- 
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father; and the manner in which he performed the duty 
that had devolved on him, left no room for regret that it 
had remained unfinished until he could take up the long 
delayed work. The ten volumes of his grandfather’s Life 
and Works which he published between 1850 and 1856 form 
one of the noblest contributions to American historical liter- 
ature. 

On the 4th of July, 1831, Mr. Adams delivered an ora- 
tion before his fellow-townsmen at Quincy —the third of 
the kind which he delivered, — which was well received, and 
afterward printed. One or two remarks in the diary, con- 
nected with its delivery, will be read with interest. “My 
discourse occupied an hour and twenty-five minutes in the 
delivery,” he writes, “and I omitted about one-third of what 
I had written.” And at the end of the day’s record, he 
adds: “In delivering the discourse, I began a pitch too 
high, and, before I had got through the first page, strained 
my voice till it broke. I thought I should be totally dis- 
abled from proceeding; but, by lowering the pitch gradually, 
found relief, and spoke much more easily towards the close 
than at the beginning.” 

On the same day occurred the death of his immediate pred- 
ecessor in the Presidential chair, James Monroe; and on 
the 25th of August, Mr. Adams delivered a eulogy on him 
in the Old South Church at the request of the municipal 
authorities of Boston. Like most of Mr. Adams’ produc- 
tions, it was very long, and the printed copy fills upward of 
ninety octavo pages. A week before its delivery he wrote 
in his diary that he had “finished the eulogy upon James 
Monroe. I have been obliged to abridge this, and have 
omitted much of what I wished to say. It is now so long 
that more than half of it must be suppressed at the delivery ; 
and yet I shall be much perplexed to select the part to be 
spoken.” On the day of its delivery there was a heavy rain 
which must have seriously interfered with the arrangements ; 
but at the close of the services he returned to Quincy with 
a “heart full of gratitude for having escaped an ignominious 
failure.” He need not have felt any apprehensions of that 
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kind, for though his address, which was largely biographical in 
its plan, will suffer by a comparison with the great commem- 
orative discourses of Webster, Everett, or Winthrop, it is an 
able and scholarly production which may even now be read 
with pleasure and interest. Of the scene at its delivery we 
have a very graphic sketch in the diary. “The house was 
crowded to suffocation,” he writes; “the heat excessive; 
crowds of people at the church-door, wrangling and fighting 
to get in; trucks, wagons, and carriages rolling over the 
pavement in the streets adjoining the church all the time I 
was speaking; and, as the sun went down, it grew so dark 
that it was becoming impossible for me to read my manu- 
script. I was forced to read so rapidly that my articulation 
became indistinct, and my voice and my eyes, both affected 
by the state of the atmosphere, were constantly threatening 
to fail me. My situation was distressing; but I pushed on. 
I shortened the discourse much more than I had intended, 
and finally overleaped ten or twelve pages at once. They 
lighted at last the two lamps at the side of the pulpit, and I 
got through in an hour and a half, omitting more than half 
of what I had written.” 

At the Congressional election of 1830 Mr. Adams was 
chosen a member of the United States House of Representa- 
tives from the Plymouth district, succeeding the Rev. Joseph 
Richardson, minister of the First Church in Hingham, who 
had for several years taken an active part in political affairs, 
much to the diss:tisfaction of a portion of his parish, and 
who now declined a reélection. This return to public life by 
one who had been President was without a precedent in our 
annals, and was viewed by many persons with regret, as 
tending to degrade the office; but it afforded to Mr. Adams 
great personal satisfaction, and opened for him the most 
splendid chapter in his career. “My return to public life in 
a subordinate station,” he writes in his diary, under date of 
November 7, 1830, “is disagreeable to my family, and disap- 
proved by some of my friends, though no one has expressed 
that disapprobation to me.” “But,” he adds in another 
part of the record of the same day, “this call upon me by 
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the people of the district in which I reside, to represent 
them in Congress, has been spontaneous, and, though coun- 
teracted by a double opposition, Federalist and Jacksonite, 
I have received nearly three votes in four throughout the 
district. My election as President of the United States was 
not half so gratifying to my inmost soul. No election or 
appointment conferred upon me ever gave me so much 
pleasure. I say this to record my sentiments; but no 
stranger intermeddleth with my joys, and the dearest of my 
friends have no sympathy with my sensations.” 

On the 5th of December in the following year he took 
his seat, for the first time, in the House of Representatives ; 
and for sixteen years he was one of its most active and 
conspicuous members. He showed a mastery of every sub- 
ject which came under discussion, a readiness in debate, and 
a tireless activity which few men could ever hope to equal, 
while his tenacity of purpose and indomitable courage often 
made him victorious over his opponents, even when they 
counted a majority of the House. But the length to which 
these remarks have been extended warns us not to enter on 
the attractive field that now opens; and most of what we 
intended to say of this closing chapter in Mr. Adams’ life 
must be reserved for another opportunity. One or two 
incidents, however, which cannot be so well mentioned at 
another time, must be briefly referred to in this connection. 

On the 23d of June, 1834, he was appointed chairman, on 
the part of the House, of the joint committee to consider 
and report what action should be taken on the death of 
General Lafayette; and subsequently, in accordance with 
the unanimous recommendation of his associates, he was 
unanimously invited to deliver an oration on the life and 
character of Lafayette before both Houses of Congress at the 
next session. Of the preparation of this address, which was 
delivered on the 31st of December, we learn very little from 
his diary, beyond the facts that it was begun so early as the 
4th of July, that a second and greatly abridged copy was 
prepared, that he very much regretted he had not time to 
write it over a third time, and that even in its abridged form 
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it occupied two hours and fifty minutes in the delivery. 
The oration gave much satisfaction, and sixty thousand 
copies were ordered to be printed by Congress. It is, indeed, 
an able and characteristic production, tracing with clearness 
and precision of detail the events of the life commemorated, 
with little attempt at rhetorical ornament, and with few or 
no brilliant touches. Mr. Adams’ strength lay in another 
direction. 

Nearly two years afterward—in September, 1836—he 
delivered a eulogy on another of his predecessors in the 
office of President, James Madison, before the municipal 
authorities of Boston. Of the preparation of this address, 
also, we learn very little; but there are some interesting 
details in the diary about its delivery. It occupied two 
hours and a half, though Mr. Adams says he omitted much 
of the abridged copy. After stating that he had undertaken 
the task with a painful anxiety lest he should be disabled 
from performing it, and that he had almost lost the use of 
his voice through illness, he proceeds: “I did get through, 
but with extreme difficulty, with frequent imperfections of 
delivery, without being able to raise my voice to be heard 
throughout the house, and with entire conviction that I 
must never again engage to address such an auditory on a 
day fixed beforehand, or, indeed, upon any day, or any 
occasion. Forty-three years and more have passed away 
since I first spoke to a crowded audience in Boston. My 
voice is now gone ; my eyes are in no better condition. The 
day was uncommonly darkened with clouds, and threatened 
rain the whole morning; there was a heavy shower while I 
was speaking, and the house being lighted only by skylights 
from above, there were parts of the time when I found it 
impossible to read, and was obliged to pass over towards the 
end, or repeat from memory. The delivery was accordingly 
bad, and I was under agitation, with the fear that I should 
be forced to break off in the midst of my address and declare 
my inability to proceed.” He closed the day “with grati- 
tude to Heaven for my deliverance from this trial, and with 
a firm determination never again to expose myself to the 
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same hazards.” But so feeble was this resolve that in the 
following year he went to Newburyport, and “ passed 
through another fiery ordeal unscathed.” This was a Fourth 
of July oration which occupied an ‘hour and a half in the 
delivery. At Newburyport he was the guest of Caleb Cush- 
ing, and in the procession he walked with Mr. Thomas B. 
Fox, the officiating clergyman. 

At the time of the memorable disturbances in Harvard 
College, in the summer of 1834, Mr. Adams zealously 
espoused the side of the Faculty, and was one of President 
Quincy’s chief advisers and supporters. There is much in 
the diary bearing on the subject, and much with regard to 
the opinions entertained by different, members of the Board 
of Overseers; but we have no room for citations. 

Of his other labors during this period —those which were 
directly connected with the performance of his duties asa 
member of the House of Representatives — we shall have 
something to say in another article. 

C. C. SmirH. 





CHILDREN OF THE RESURRECTION. 


AN EASTER SERMON, BY THE LATE REV. NATHANIEL HALL. 


LUKE xx., 36.—“Children of the resurrection.” 


Around us to-day a most marvellous result is in process 
of accomplishment, —the resurrection from seeming death 
of the multitudinous tribes of vegetation. Were we now for 
the first time its witnesses, had the vivifying juices of plant 
and tree descended for the first time into their hidden roots, 
leaving all that is visible of them as if hopelessly perished ; 
and having beheld the desolation of that apparent death, 
and watched with anxious heart for the first signals of a 
hoped-for revival, were we at length to see them—to see 
near and far and everywhere the swell and outburst of 
returning life, each branch and spray tipped and studded 
with unfurling buds, and peering from their loosened bonds, 
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the snowy or the tinted bloom, — then I think we should be 
lost in grateful and admiring wonder, should stand awe- 
struck and subdued as in the very presence of the living 
God. And where but there are we now? What power but 
his, whose spirit brooded over the chaotic void until there 
bounded on its circling path the green and flowery earth, 
could so revive and recreate it, and breathe into its slumber- 
ing germs a life and beauty perfect as at first? Oh, that it 
might be to us the truth which indeed it is; that beneath 
these visible shows of creation, at the throbbing heart of 
great Nature, sending, as now, its pulsing life-streams through 
every artery and vein to the remotest extremity of the 
majestic whole, is God! Penetrate proud science as far 
as thou mayst towards the Head-Spring of this streaming 
life, there is a limit beyond which thou canst not go, a secret 
into whose shrine by all thy instruments thou canst not 
peer, happy if before it on bended knee thou wouldst 
utter God. God,—let it be writ to us on every bud, let it 
be pencilled on every blossom, let it be heard in the genial 
breathings of the returning spring! How naturally do we 
turn from these surrounding phenomena to that in human 
destiny of which to the hearts of all the ages they have been 
the radiant prophecy —the resurrection of the spirit from 
its seeming extinguishment by death. Seeming in truth it 
is. What one of all the visible constituents of the death- 
scene that foretells by slightest hint the revival of the gasp- 
ing life around which they centre, that does not speak of 
utter and final extinction? How impossible for a mind 
doubting whatever is not a matter of sight and demonstra- 
tion, to repress the feeling that it is all over with that van- 
ished life, —that the secret forces (whatever they may be), 
the intelligence, the dispositions, the qualities of character 
which animated that now breathless organism, have partaken 
of a fate which the glazed eye, the mute tongue, the rigid 
features, the cold and throbless heart, do but image and 
prefigure? Seeming extinction indeed it is. But hardly 
more so than attaches to the forces of vegetation, as its visi- 
ble forms decay and disappear before autumnal frosts. And 
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as spring contradicts by its rising forms the conclusions to 
which mere appearances would have led, as everywhere 
over that but now wide-spread death-scene of Nature are 
the unfurling banners of a victorious life, does it not say to 
us — by more than suggestion, — as if it bore a message from 
its God, “ Thou, too, oh man, shall live again. The subtle 
forces of thy being are not spent when their visible out- 
showings are no more. It shall be clothed upon anew. 
The mortal shall put on immortality”? “ Why should it be 
thought a thing incredible that God should raise the dead?” 
And yet, oh heart, confess it, alas for thy hope, thy com- 
fort, thy peace, were the message writ only in the new-born 
verdure, in the rising germs of spring, were it not brought 
by one who knew of the immortality he proclaimed: by a 
conscious participation in its blessedness, by a fulness of 
communion with its Infinite Source; one who personally 
and visibly was a victor over death, and names us all, by 
virtue of his humanity, “children of the resurrection.” Wel- 
come assurance! The dead live. With them the resurrec- 
tion is not to be; it has already passed; death is resurrection ; 
the soul has no affinity with material organism. “There is 
a natural body, and there is a spiritual body; and as we have 
borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image 
of the heavenly.” But little is revealed to us of the risen 
life. Its circumstances may not be within the possibility of 
our present comprehension. Description might not be re- 
vealment. There was a reticence about it with the Great 
Teacher which we do well to respect. Enough to know 
from him that there is a risen life; that death is the date of 
our entrance upon it; that there is no death to the soul: — 
“That what to us seems dying 
Is but a second birth; 
The spirit upward flying 
From the broken shell of earth.” 

I pass to the mention of a resurrection, of which, by God’s 
blessing on desire and effort, we may make ourselves the 
rejoicing children now, and here in the body, and on the 
earth; a resurrection without which that consisting in a 
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mere change of the sphere and mode of our existence 
becomes a questionable boon; a resurrection from the con- 
dition described by an apostle, as being “dead in trespasses 
and sin” ; a condition in which fleshly lusts and sordid pas- 
sions and earthly ambitions oversway and command the 
being, and stifle the breathing of its proper life; a resurrec- 
tion from a condition like this into the life of faith and 
aspiration and righteous living and self-denying fidelities. 
It is the door of entrance upon the immortal blessedness, — 
nay, more, it is the immortal blessedness begun, when holy 
principles and divine affections, love to God and love to 
man, possess and sway the being. It is that which Jesus 
refers to when he says, “I am the resurrection and the life.” 
He is such in a far higher sense than in being the revealer 
of a continued existence beyond the grave. He would bring 
“life and immortality to light” in the present experience of 
every soul. The elements of that life are within us all; 
sown by the Creative Hand, as in the very subsoil of our 
being is its incorruptible seed. Christ’s highest work is to 
vivify and unfold it, by bringing to bear upon it divinest 
influences, — the light and dews of Heaven’s own grace, to 
start it from its long-permitted dormancy until it should 
heave the superincumbent weight of worldliness and indiffer- 
ence, and come forth in the beauty of spiritual power, in a 
Godward looking, and desire, and resolve, and aim. “She 
that liveth in pleasure” (says the Scripture) “is dead while 
she liveth.” It is true of those who allow the lower nature, 
through any of its propensities, to overlay and depress the 
moral and spiritual. How many are there living, and yet 
dead? Outward things are the only realities to them. They 
believe in them,—2in houses and lands, and show and lux- 
ury, and office and honors; substantial verities are these: 
something to live for; something worth a sacrifice to obtain. 
But this living for a moral principle, this making sacrifices 
for things invisible and intangible, this necessity for any 
remarkable goodness, compelling to conflict with worldly 
interests and self-regarding aims, they have no faith in! 
How many such there are, content to live in the decencies 
10 
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and respectabilities of society, and having no higher standard 
than its conventional and superficial morality, — with good 
impulses, it may be, and kindly dispositions, and generally 
right intentions, but with no all-controlling life at the centre 
of their being, no holy principle or divine affection. Come, 
oh spirit of the living God, and breathe upon these hearts 
with quickening and renewing power, and cause them to 
live; to live the life for which thou didst create them! 
Breathe, oh Holy Spirit, upon all dur hearts! Who of us 
that needs not quickening and renewal at our being’s core? 
Who of us needs not to mourn —to mourn as for nothing 
else —the deadness of our spiritual affections, the earthliness 
of our aims, the inconstancy of our wills, the self-regard that 
mingles with our best endeavors, the partialness of our sur- 
render to the secret pleadings which consciousness bears 
witness to, and the consequent barrenness of our lives at the 
best, compared with what an utter yielding to the Spirit’s 
lead, and welcoming of its sway would enable to? Outward 
nature is responding to the vernal influences that are search- 
ing into its heart. The tiniest germ, the deepest buried, 
feels its quickening touch, and answers thereto in leaf and 
blossoming. It is true to the laws of its being, because it 
knows not but to obey. It has no will to resist; and sball 
our wills in their freedom refuse to yield to the will, — aye, 
the very touch divine? Shall our spirits hide themselves 
from the ever-searching influences of the Father of spirits, or, 
failing not to be found of him, fail to obey? 

Yet in another sense may it be said of us that we are 
“children of the resurrection.” There are seasons in our 
existence when joy forsakes us, when we all but die to hope; 
when an almost wintry desolateness, as respects life on earth, 
reigns around us, and to our limited and distrustful vision 
spreads into and darkens the whole future horizon of our life. 
Plans have failed, efforts been baffled, hopes destroyed, earthly 
dependences stricken away, dearest companionships ended ; 
the chill blast of adversity has led to a shrinking into one’s 
self, and expressions of sympathy — though known as not 
designed to be —a mockery of one’s grief. Oh, sorrowing, 
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downcast soul, another spring shall come to thee. Not such, 
indeed, as thou knewest before life had whispered to thee of 
its changes and vanishings and desolations, or a leaf had 
fallen from thy wreathed hopes, — but a season of gladness 
still; a season of new hopes and blessed satisfactions, of 
cheering sun-burst mingled with its still-abiding shadows. 
God darkens not life wholly. He never does. He permits 
the impoverishment of the outward lot not without rich 
satisfactions left behind, and a spring to come, not like, but 
it may be (he would have it) better than the earlier ones. 
Divine blooms may beautify and gladden it, helped on in 
their unfading life by that preceding desolation. Humility, 
patience, sympathy, an elevated thoughtfulness, chastened 
expectations, deepened affections,—these and the like, as 
the products in part, of the desolation they cover. As in 
the world of Nature, things put away from us as hideous 
and offensive are converted by God's marvellous chemistry 
into what is most beautiful and alluring, so in the world of 
spirit, by His no less wondrous workings, from our very 
sorrows may spring a truer gladness; from our very sins a 
holier though a humbler goodness (shall I not say because 
a humbler?). Believe not, afflicted ones, that there is noth- 
ing worth living for, nothing less worth living for than 
before. Grief may deceive as well as hope. Many weary 
days may creep by first, and often the heart falter and sicken 
beneath its burden. Hours there may be which shall have 
no gladness, wherein flashes of sweet remembrance shall 
relieve but the more to darken: but the end is not yet:— 
“ The light of smiles shall fill again 
The lids that now o’erflow with tears ; 
And weary days of woe and pain, 
Are earnest of serenér years.” 

Once more; the term, “children of the resurrection,” is 
predicable of moral truth and moral principles. They have 
their seasons of apparent inefficiency, slumber, death even, 
in communities where longest they have been proclaimed 
and advocated. Man’s selfishness and perversity, the oppo- 
sition of oppressive power and enthralling custom, and a 
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blind conservatism, bigotry, prejudice, and passion may 
Seem too much for them. But no 3 beneath a Spiritual 
Providence, and through the native Susceptibilities of the 
human soul it cannot be. There js no such thing as death 
to moral truth and Principles; no such thing ag failure — 
utter and ultimate — to the faithful effort to implant and 
apply them, whether in the sphere of a home or a com- 


early and late, by word and deed and love and prayer, they 
strove to bless, were reached at last. The good seed retained 
its Vitality through long seasons of heedlessnesg and sin, 


quickened into activity, and became a germ of regenerating 
power. And go prophets, apostles, reformers have closed 
their eyes in death upon the “pparent fruitlessness of their 
toils and sacrifices. Fruitless they may have been as regards 
the immediate and specific ends they sought, — but not their 
influence, not their example, not the memory and record of 
their holy and unselfish deeds, « From the §Taves in which 
they lie buried ” their goodness rises with mighty and im- 
mortal power. It lives on from generation to generation, 
breathing incitement and inspiration into youthful hearts, 
giving courage and’ strength to the weary and downcast. 
cheer to the toiler, and conviction to the doubter, Goodness 
(truth and Principles in living embodiment) is an indestruc- 
tible heritage ; it passes down from age to age, from parent 
to child, from teacher to scholar, from friend to friend. It 
Spreads and broadens and deepens; no longer goodness 
merely, but g00d ; no longer bound in with a personality, 
but leavening & people. It is wel] to think of this, — wel], 
because needful. Moral evil, as the world is showing it to 
us, is a dark and depressing problem. Alas for the world, 
alas for us, if we lose faith in the triumph of truth and good- 
hess. But impress the soul with a Conviction that they are, 
and must ever be, Victorious ; that no true word, no just 
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thought, no unselfish act, no deed of true heroism or con- 
scientious fidelity, can ever be, without leaving a seed of 
good behind, and we can labor hopefully and untiringly, as 
sowers, indeed, rather than reapers, but in the full certainty 
— pledged as such in the very nature of the soul and of 
God, —in the full certainty of the future resurrection of our 
work, in an on-living and on-spreading growth. If there is 
one lesson more than another taught in all human history, it 
is this: “ Despair not of truth,” trath spoken, truth, above 
all, lived. And I turn, in closing, from all other witness of 
it to that which spoke from Calvary. “Despair not of 
truth,” its language is. Priest and ruler may conspire 
against it; brute force may make unholy alliance with 
spiritual wickedness to destroy it; heaven itself may seem 
to go into mourning, while even the chosen of the Father 
cries aloud, ‘* My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
But wait! God has not forsaken his cause; the hour of its 
darkest fortunes may be the hour of its surest triumph. 
Wait! the hated truth, bound and crucified and buried in 
the person of its Divine Proclaimer, rises to renew the con- 
flict with principalities and powers of evil —rises to go on 
from victory to victory in the great controversy of God. 





Editors’ Note-Book. 


EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


LEONARD C. BOWLES. 


The readers of this Review, who have so long been accustomed 
to the sight of its active and energetic publisher, must have 
noticed with surprise the announcement of his death in the 
papers of March 3. It is meet that something more than a mere 
notice of the departure of one so well known throughout the 
denomination — one whose whole business life has been devoted 
to the advancement of the cause of Unitarianism — should appear 
in the pages of this periodical which he originated, and of which 
he has, for more than thirty years, been the publisher. 

Leonard Crocker Bowles, third son of Ralph Hart and Hannah 
(Crocker) Bowles, was born in Machias, Maine, September 12, 
1796. His family trace their descent from John Bowles, of Rox- 
bury (1639), whose son Rev. John Bowles—a graduate of Harvard 
University (1671)— married Sarah Eliot, granddaughter of Rev. 
John Eliot, “teacher” of the First Church in Roxbury. Mr. 
Bowles was therefore a lineal descendant of the “ Apostle” Eliot, 
of the sixth generation. His father was “a brave and efficient 
officer of the Revolutionary army, served throughout the war, 
was present at the battles of Saratoga, Monmouth, and Yorktown, 
and commanded the first company that entered New York City 
on its evacuation by the British in November, 1783.” His mother 
was a daughter of Rev. Josiah Crocker, pastor of the first church 
in Taunton; “a woman of great energy of character, and much 
esteemed for her many virtues.” Through her he was connected 
with Cotton Mather, and with Robert Treat Paine, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Among the few papers carefully preserved by this man of eighty 
years, is a letter from this mother, dated October 15, 1812, to a 
gentleman in Boston, to whom she was sending as an apprentice 
this son, then a lad of sixteen years. She says, “That he will 
answer your expectations is my wish. As Boston and everything 
there is-entirely new to him, it may take sometime to get 
acquainted with your business; but I please myself your goodness 
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will lead you to make every allowance, and forgive any little fail- 
ures that may proceed from ignorance of your business.” 

The communication between Machias and Boston at that time 
was chiefly by water, and on account of the war then just 
declared against Great Britain was attended with great risk, 
“owing to the danger of our coasters being taken.” But the lad 
arrived safely, and entered the book-store of West & Richardson, 
No. 75 Cornhill, being the store now standing on Washington 
Street, second north of School Street, and next to what is known 
as the “Old Corner Book-store.” Of his young companions in 
that store, one, older than himself, and who soon after became a 
partner in the firm, still lives. 

From this time his religious influences were changed. At home 
his training had been strictly Calvinistic ; but in Boston being a 
frequent visitor in the family of an uncle, a member of Rev. Mr. 
Frothingham’s society, he became an attendant of that church, 
where he continued until after his marriage in 1824. In 1825, on 
the formation of the Twelfth Congregational Society — Rev. 
Samuel Barrett’s, —he, with his wife, joined it, her name appear- 
ing as one of the eleven original members of the church. 

In 1820 he left his employers, then the firm of Richardson & 
Lord, and commenced business for himself at No. 59 Cornhill, 
which in that day was that part of Washington Street which 
extends from Milk Street to Dock Square. Here he began the 
publication of a series of juvenile books, under the general title of 
Original Moral Tales, which extended through several years, and 
comprised a large number of new and valuable works for young 
people. During the year 1826 he formed a copartnership with 
Mr. George Dearborn, under the name of Bowles & Dearborn, 
and in 1827 the firm became General Agents of the American 
Unitarian Association, and in that year published the first of the 
series of Tracts of the American Unitarian Association, the first 
twenty-six numbers of which bear their imprint. Among their 
publications at this time were,—A Selection from the English 
Prose Works of John Milton, with a Preface by Francis Jenks, 
then one of the editors of the North American Review ; Letters 
on the Logos, by Rev. Charles W. Upham, of Salem; Poems, by 
Richard H. Dana; and many original works for the young. In 
1828, in connection with the late John Prentiss, of Keene, N. H., 
they commenced the issue of the Liberal Preacher, edited by 
Rev. Thomas Russell Sullivan,—a monthly publication of ser- 
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mons by living ministers, intended to give “a specimen of the 
pulpit labors, doctrinal and practical, of the Unitarian clergy, and 
to acquaint the public with Unitarian Christianity, then known 
chiefly, if not solely, through the medium of prejudice.” The 
volumes of this work contain sermons from the principal clergy- 
men of that day upon the most vital and practical subjects. In 
the same year they began two other monthly periodicals,— The 
Christian Teacher's Manual, designed for families and Sunday- 
schools; and the Unitarian Advocate, edited by Rev. Edmund 
Q. Sewall, a magazine whose character and objects were well 
described by its title. It proposed “to aid serious inquiry, and 
resolve honest doubt respecting that form of Christianity which 
Unitarians believe to be the simple ‘truth as it is in Jesus.” Also 
to do something towards removing those false impressions which 
hinder the proper influence of Christianity, and to win men to a 
holy life as well as a correct faith.” 

In March, 1829, Mr. Bowles dissolved his connection with Mr. 
Dearborn, and continued the business, publishing the Liberal 
Preacher, and the Unitarian Advocate, until the close of 1831, 
when both passed into the hands of Rev. David Reed, The 
Christian Teacher's Manual, which had been enlarged, and 
called the Christian’s Manual, having been previously discon- 
tinued. 

In 1831, after the cessation of the Christian’s Manual, he com- 
menced the Scriptural Interpreter, with Rev. Ezra 8. Gannett as 
editor. Its design was to furnish the means of acquaintance with 
the true sense and value of Scripture, and particularly of the New 
Testament. In his prospectus, the editor says that he “is not 
pledged, nor shall the work be devoted to the interest of a par- 
ticular sect any further than they shall seem to him, through the 
light which God may give him, to be identical with the interests of 
divine truth. It is proper, however, to state that he is a Unita- 
tarian, and believes that Unitarian Christianity is the only sys- 
tem of faith and duty which can be drawn from the New Testa- 
ment by a just interpretation of its contents.” This work Mr. 
Bowles continued to publish until the close of 1835. During this 
year Mr. Gannett’s health failing, he was assisted by Theodore 
Parker, George E. Ellis, William Silsbee, and others, then stu- 
dents in the Cambridge Divinity School. These gentlemen 
retained the editorship under another publisher through 1836, 
Messrs. Parker and Ellis contributing most of the matter, when it 
was discontinued. 
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In 1831, Mr. Bowles first introduced Miss Martineau to the 
American public by the issue of her Traditions of Palestine, 
published under the title of Times of the Saviour, with slight 
alterations by the American editor; a volume of Devotional 
Fzxercises, and her prize essays, to which the “ premium for three 
essays, the object of which should be the introduction and forma- 
tion of Christian Unitarianism among the Roman Catholics, the 
Jews, and the Mohammedans, respectively,” was awarded by the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. These were followed 
by her series of works upon Political Economy, comprising nearly 
thirty volumes. 

During this time—from 1831 to the close of 1835— he pub- 
lished many works of special interest and value to the denomina- 
tion. Among these were an octavo volume of Family Sermons 
and Prayers, by Rev. Dr. Beard, and Sermons on the Mission, 
Character, and Doctrines of Jesus of Nazareth, by Rev. W. J. 
Fox, in two volumes, followed by another by the same author, 
entitled Sermons on the Principles of Morality Inculcated.in the 
Holy Scriptures in their Application to the Present Condition 
of Society, and a volume of Letters from Cuba, by Rev. Abiel 
Abbott, of Beverly. 

In January, 1835, he commenced the Boston Observer, a 
weekly religious newspaper in quarto form, edited by Rev. 
George Ripley, then pastor of the Purchase Street Church, now 
editor of Appletons’ Cyclopedia. This lived but six months, 
when it was united with the Christian Register. 

Mr. Bowles soon after relinquished the business of a book- 
seller, and it was not until 1848 that he again appeared as a 
publisher, when he began a new magazine, the Child’s Friend, 
edited by Mrs. Eliza Lee Follen. At the close of this year the 
Monthly Miscellany of Religion and Letters, which had been 
edited by Dr. Gannett, having been united with the Christian 
Eeaminer, the denomination was left without a monthly maga- 
zine. To fill this void, he commenced the publication of the 
Monthly Religious Magazine, with Rev. F. D. Huntington as 
editor, under whose care it continued, with various enlargements 
and improvements, for fifteen years. In 1859, Rev. E. H. Sears 
and Rev. Rufus Ellis became its editors, conducting it for twelve 
years, — Rev. J. H. Morison assuming it in 1871, and retaining it 
until March, 1874, when its name was changed to the Unitarian 
Review, Rev. Charles Lowe becoming its editor, and so continu- 

11 
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ing until his death, in June of the same year. It was then edited 
by Rev. H. W. Foote till January, 1875, when it passed into its 
present editorial management. 

Such is a slight sketch of the life-work of the late publisher of 
this Review. 

His business-life of fifty-five years covers very nearly the entire 
life of the denomination, and the various periodicals which he has 
established and published have furnished the vehicles through 
which most of our prominent writers have communicated with 
the public. ; 

Choosing in his youth the service of a cause then detested, and 
branded as infidel by most Christian sects—a cause whose ele- 
ments were but beginning to crystallize into a sect,— he labored 
for it in his field, earnestly and devotedly, and lived to see its 
doctrines permeating the foundations of other Christian beliefs, 
and itself holding its true place among the denominations of the 
world. 

In his intercourse with his associates, Mr. Bowles was kindly, 
and free from many of the faults of man. No word of envy, 
malice, or uncharitableness, or any which might not have been 
spoken to the world, was ever heard from his lips, nor was any 
tale of scandal ever repeated by him. Inheriting from his parents 
a good constitution, and being from his youth temperate in all 
things, Nature, the kind and just mother, ever faithfu to her 
obedient children, rewarded him with health, a long life, full 
possession of all his faculties and powers to the last, and a quiet 
and painless passage to the other world. 


PRISON REFORM. 

All the world has heard of the indefatigable Dr. E. C. Wines, 
who has consecrated his life, as the French say, to the cause of 
prison discipline, and finds his utmost joy in considering the 
crimes of men and their remedies. All the zeal and the patience, 
all the journeys and the statistics, all the startling facts and the 
sagacious suggestions of the good doctor, cannot, it is sad to say, 
rouse that enthusiasm in the cause which seems to him desirable 
and natural. The criminal classes, on the whole, are unlovely, 
and though pious men and women in the churches confess them- 
selves to be wretched offenders and miserable sinners, with no 
health in them, they do not like to be associated with cut-throats, 
thieves and villains, and shrink from the touch of these malefac- 
tors. The sinners in the churches do not identify their fate or 
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desert with those of the sinners in the prison cells, or think of 
these men in parti-colored raiment as their brethren in Christ. 
No reform of our time gets so little attention from tender-hearted 
saints as the reform of knaves and ruffians. The brute beasts get 
much larger sympathy than the depraved men and women. 
There is a rooted scepticism concerning the recovery to virtue of 
convicts upon whom the ban has once rested, and they are given 
over to the doom and the eternal infamy of reprobates. That men 
or women have been confined for crime is almost certain to shut 
them out, in most places, from decent society or from honorable 
labor. They cannot stay where they are known, and it is almost 
impossible for them to go where the fame of their crime will not 
follow them. 

Dr. Wines knows this, and yet he loses no heart or hope. 
There is a charming freshness in the story which he tells to the 
assembly of wise men in the French Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences, of the great progress made in prison reform 
in the three years since the International Congress in London, in 
the year 1872; what a powerful stimulus came to the nations of 
Europe from the facts and discussions and suggestions of that 
dignified assembly; how Denmark has adopted, with the best 
success, the “ progressive system” of imprisonments; how Sweden 
at Langholmen has established a “Normal School” for prison 
officers, five societies of patronage for discharged prisoners, and 
has raised $200,000 for a “penitentiary colony,” for the reform of 
vicious and criminal children,—of which sum the queen gave 
$40,000; how Norway has taken up the reform and centralized 
the administration of the prisons; how the cantons of Switzer- 
land, especially Neufchatel and Berne, are moving in the matter; 
how in Italy three agricultural colonies have been established to 
give theoretic and practical knowledge of farm work to meritorious 
prisoners who have served out half their time of sentence. Even in 
Rome they are selecting from the army suitable persons for train- 
ing as prison officers. England, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Austria, are improving their already excellent penal institutions, 
and the public functionaries are as ardent in trying to reform the 
criminals as if they were preachers busy in saving souls. Even in 
Japan the good work is going forward; and our friend is delighted 
in receiving a letter from that land from a gentleman charged by 
the government to visit tae prisons, asking for documents and 
explanations concerning the most improved methods of prison 
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order. That distant empire is vindicating its new light by making 
a new penal code. 

And in South America the influence of the London Congress 
has been very perceptible. The enlightened and progressive 
ruler of the immense empire of Brazil, has put himself at the head 
of a crusade against crime,—“a crusade,” says Dr. Wines, “not 
less sacred than that which drew Europe after the Hermit Peter.” 
The emperor has sent an agent to Europe to spend two years in 
studying the different systems of the civilized nations, to go about 
in their cities, from prison to prison, and see with his eyes the 
work which has been done, and make a fair report, that Brazil may 
choose wisely the better part. 

Of course, in a meeting of Frenchmen, it was proper for Dr. 
Wines to say that no penitentiary commission has so much impor- 
tance as that authorized by the National Assembly of France; 
that the grand inquest here, national and international, is “the 
greatest ever undertaken by any nation on this grave question,” 
and carried on “in a manner worthy of the high intelligence of 
the French people.” As the result of this grand inquest, two 
important laws have been proposed, one of which has already 
been decreed, regulating the duration of imprisonment, and the 
reformatory education of the younger convicts. Dr. Wines, who 
loves the French people, is very desirous that this principle of 
reformation in imprisonment should pass into law. He even sees 
hope in Spain and in Russia; and he closes his earnest address in 
a style of French which is quite intelligible, if it is not exactly 
that of Sainte Beuve or Voltaire, in claiming for his dear native 
land the honor of having started the movement for prison reform, 
which now has spread over two hemispheres. At this moment, 
three great Committees of the National Prison Society are busy 
in preparing: first, a complete penitentiary system for the State; 
second, a system of preventive and reformatory institutions for 
the children}; third, a penal code adapted to the actual wants of 
the American people. It is hoped that each separate State may 
adopt the recommendations and conclusions of these committees. 

In August, 1877, another great Congress of the Prison Reform- 
ers will be held at Stockholm; and Dr. Wines appends to his 
address a programme of the questions and discussions which will 
come up in that conference, with the names of those appointed to 
read reports. Conspicuous among these names are those of the 
English Miss Carpenter, and of the Americans Sanborn and 
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Brace. We might suggest that Mr. Brockway, of Detroit, to whom 
America owes its model prison, should give the conference the 
benefit of his experience. There will be “three sections” in the 
Assembly; the first of which will consider how far the mode of 
executing punishment shall be defined by law; how far the prison 
authorities shall have discretionary power; what variety in length 
or in intensity shall be given to punishments which deprive men 
of liberty; how transportation can be made to serve the ends of 
penal justice; and what is the need of prison inspection and the 
test of fitness for that duty. 

The second section will consider the form of International peni- 
tentiary statistics; the normal schools for prison officers; the disci- 
plinary punishments which are allowable in prisons; the conditional 
liberation of prisoners ; what modifications the celJ system needs to 

‘adapt it to the nationality, the sex, and the social condition of the 
criminal; the length of solitary confinement; and how far excep- 
tions in administration are proper. 

The third section will consider the institutions for the aid of 
discharged prisoners, whether they should be organized, and 
should be distinct for the sexes; whether the State should subsi- 
dize them, and how far; institutions for juvenile offenders, not 
only criminals, but vagabonds, beggars, and abandoned ones; how 
the police of different States can be brought to act in concert, to 
hinder crime, and facilitate its detection; and what is the best 
means of preventing relapse. 

These are certainly very important questions. Perhaps more 
fundamental questions might be added. How shall the ministers 
of the law be prevented from becoming criminals? How shall 
the honesty of the police be assured, and their complicity with 
crime be checked? How shall the growing practice of compound- 
ing felonies be dealt with? For it is a painful fact that by far 
the larger part of the criminals are outside of the prisons, and by 
far the larger part of crimes go unpunished. The selfishness, the 
weakness, the fears of men promote the very crimes which they 
deplore, and there will be no reform so long as these encourage 
the boldness of thieves and outlaws. 


NEW TRINITARIAN DOCTRINE. 


Rev. A. G. Pease, of Rutland, Vt., has made a valuable “con- 
tribution to theologica: progress and reform” in his book entitled 
Philosophy of the Trinitarian Doctrine. His book is good, 
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rather from what it indicates than for what it positively proves, 
rather as a sign of the time than as a rational exposition of an 
unintelligible dogma. It indicates a wide-spread dissatisfaction 
with the statements of the creeds, and a determination to make 
them conform to reason and to knowledge, if they are to be kept 
in authority. Mr. Pease’s conception of Trinitarian doctrine is 
very far from conforming to the general teaching of any of the 
Orthodox churches as it was in the last generation, or any fair 
interpretation of the accepted symbols. It is not in the sense of 
the Westminster Confession, or the Synod of Dort, or the Augs- 
burg Confession, or the Athanasian or Nicene articles. It makes 
of Christ a being subordinate to the Father, derived, a second 
person, in time as well as in dignity. He is the typical 
man, the perfect man, the fulness of humanity, the being in 
whom man and God are perfectly united. His deity cannot be 
considered apart from his humanity. We find him divine, as he 
represents the organic connection of God with man. This fact is 
the key-note of Mr. Pease’s book, that the unity of God is not ab- 
stract, but “organic,” that God is not separate in any sense frm 
the organic whole of his universe, especially not separate from the 
life of his intelligent creation. On this word “ organic,” organism, 
the changes are rung. All life comes from organic union with a 
living God, the life of Christ, the iife of men, the life of the uni- 
verse. And all real knowledge of God comes from a recognition 
of the God in one’s own soul. 

Those who prefer to drop the Trinitarian doctrine altogether, 
and discard that needless complication of the mode of Divine 
Being, to use the simple unity of God and the simple humanity of 
Christ, will find not much edification in the subtle pleading of 
Mr. Pease. It is easier to cut this knot than to spend skill in try- 
ing to untie it; and when the knot is cut, there is great relief, 
and some feeling that time has been wasted in attempting to save 
an outgrown formula. One reason why scientific men, in our 
time, hold theologians in distrust, almost in contempt, is that they 
busy themselves in explaining discredited theories instead of 
frankly relinquishing them. In scientific inquiries, when theories 
are found to be untenable, they are abandoned, however old and 
venerable they may be. Not so in theological inquiries; here the 
effort is to find reasons for holding on to antiquated errors, to 
reconcile the old errors with the new truths, to fill the old bottles 
with the new wine, and make men think that the new wine is 
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only the old wine, and all the better for the flavor which it draws 
from the old bottles. Now this book of the excellent Rutland 
pastor is full of heresies, and yet he fondly believes he is doing 
the world service in bringing out the meaning of the ancient 
creed, as well as of the word of the Scripture; that he has shown 
the real import of the phrase “Son of Man” as applied by Jesus 
to himself, and that the “Good Shepherd” really means the Shep- 
herd God; that he can save the Deity of Christ by asserting that 
though he has our human nature, he is not a man, as he “has not 
our imperfections and sins.” “He is the principle of the human- 
ity of every one of us, that in every one in virtue of the possession 
of which we are men; without him, as the universal in our nature, 
not one of us, though in the human form, would be a man.” Now 
a Unitarian would prefer the less ambiguous statement that Jesus 
ef Nazareth, in the record of his life, was the ideal man, the man 
who showed us what we can be, and in. whom we get our higher 
life, as we have his character formed within our souls. He would 
not find it necessary to confound the created human being with 
the Eternal, Infinite Creator, or to declare the almost daring idol- 
atry of the creature contained in such a passage as this (page 
109): “Do we not, in the relation which Christ stands to human- 
ity, find the ground upon which that inherent faith and necessity 
of hers (the Church) rest? Is he not, as the principle of our hu- 
* manity, necessarily divine? Can he be that and not be God? 
Can humanity have its eternal source and fountain head— its 
substance and its principle —in that which is itself merely human 
or creaturely, and in no respect transcending the creature nature? 
If we understand ourselves, we mean and can mean by the term 
“our God” not anything outside of or other than our humanity, 
nothing that does not in some way come within the sphere of our 
nature, our actual and immediate knowledge and experience. 
Nothin hat does not come within the sphere of our nature, — 
nothing between us and which there is no communion of nature, 
and which has nothing in common with us in respect to nature, 
can be the possible object or matter of our experience. If “our 
God” comes within the limits of our experience, and can be known 
to us only by experience (and there is no other way in which we 
can know Him), then of necessity his nature in some way comes 
within the sphere of ours, and there is a community of nature 
between him and us. At least there is wecessarily something in 
common between his nature and ours implied in the fact that we 
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know and love Him, and that He is to us naturally and truly “our 
God.” Christ is divine because he is so very human, — that is what 


all this seems to mean. True perhaps, but very transcendental 
orthodoxy. 


PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 


More and more the German method of teaching by lectures is 
becoming the method of our American colleges, which without 
this could have small claim to the grand name of universities 
that they so readily assume. Hearing recitations from text-books 
is necessary and praiseworthy, but an educated professor, who 
spends his strength in doing only that, fails in his opportunity. 
By occasional lectures in his class-room he not only supplies the 
defects in the text-books and brings the freshest word of new 
knowledge, but he ministers to the self-respect of his pupils, who 
are complimented by this testimony to their capacity of attention 
and appreciation. And if his lectures are written out, they have 
a larger use and range in the pages of some magazine or future 
book. Many of the best pieces in our magazines and reviews were 
prepared originally for the college class-room. The remarkable 
paper on the “ Philosophy of Art,” which appeared in the January 
number of the St. Louis Journal of Speculative Philosophy, was 
given by Prof. George 8. Morris as a lecture before a class of un- 
dergraduates in the Michigan University. It stoutly defends the 
ideal, in opposition to the mechanical theory of art, Plato against 
Lucretius, Michel Angelo and his school against Taine and his 
school. “Philosophy,” according to Prof. Morris, “is the dem- 
onstration of the ideal as the truth and substance, the source and 
end, of real things.” Materialism cannot understand or explain 
art in any kind. Art works with materials, but is not fastened 
to materials; and it has an influence which goes deeper than sen- 
sation. It creates more than it imitates, and no worker is an 
artist unless he ix in some sense a creator, unless he has this really 
divine faculty. The artist’s work is spontaneous and free. He is 
not bound, like a mathematician or a mechanician. It is disinter- 
ested, too. A true artist cannot be a selfish man. This definition 
of art is not only that of believers in a personal God, but of the 
whole company of pantheists. Pantheism is idealist, quite as 
much as positive theism. Even such writers as Hartmann and 
Schopenhauer, mean by what they call will and the unconscious, 
“the ideal and true essence and source of things.” And it is 
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remarkable that those who despair of all other good, and see no 
end to human life but the grave and its dissolutions, are consoled 
by the spiritual comfort and uplifting which are given in the 
works of high art. Beethoven, the poet and prophet of the ideal, 
is the compensation to the sad thinker, who seems compelled to 
sum up his wisdom in the dreary conclusion, “Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.” He will not eat and drink, but 
will listen in rapture to the voices which reach his inmost soul, 
and carry him beyond the world to a heaven of the imagination. 
The lecture of Prof. Morris, and the journal in which it appears, 
may help to offset the tendency of our material civilization, which 
servilely copies outward forms, and calls that copying “art.” The 
vice and the misfortune of photography and “chromo” work, are 
that these are made the cheap substitutes for what idealizes nat- 
ure, and gain a place to which they are not entitled, like the 
quack doctors, in medicine, in law, and in divinity. The strangest 
misuse of language is in the signs along the streets which direct 
the passer to “ Art, Galleries,” and invite him to examine these 
works of genius, which are usually poor combinations of dyes and 
chemicals. How few of the so-called artists have any higher con- 
ception of their business than that it is a happy trick which they 
have learned, or have by nature, and which will bring them hand- 
some pecuniary gain. They solicit “orders” for pictures as candi- 
dates take “ orders” in the Church, rather in the way of trade, than 
in any service of the Lord. And they are confirmed in this esti- 
mate of their calling by the criticisms of their work which they 
read in the journals, which dwell mainly upon physical defects 
and peculiarities, upon the way in which the colors are put on 
or combined, or upon stiffness in the drawing, upon some fault 
which is wholly outward, losing wholly the thought and soul of 
the work, if it have any thought or soul. C. H. B. 
° 


THINGS AT HOME. 


“The poor ye have always with you.” 


It is a singular combination of circumstances which have made 
this past winter one of the mildest and most genial in the mem- 
ory of the oldest inhabitant, and at: the same time one when there 
has been the most poverty among the respectable working-classes 
of the community. It leads us to recognize that just balance of 
forces in the eye of Providence, which although it does not inter- 

12 
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fere with the process of natural laws, somehow keeps up a certain 
harmony, ever bringing good out of evil, and compensations for 
every misfortune. It is an old saying of our language, “It never 
rains but it pours.” This is untrue. It is an adage born out of 
daily vexation and care, when man sees things with a distorted 
eye, and because a day has begun wrong, will by his irritability 
make it wrong all the way through. Every day, as every year 
and every century, has its so-called luck or ill-luck pretty well 
balanced, and the smail and great rain of God’s grace comes down 
in all times and places alike. , 

We have received a pamphlet from the Dorchester Industrial 
School for Girls, being a Report of the Board of Managers for 
the year 1875. On reading this valuable little record of what is 
being done there to aid young girls to help themselves by first 
acquiring tidy habits, then learning the art of sewing and house- 
hold pursuits, we are led toprize these small institutions of benevo- 
lence conducted by ladies who come in contact with the poor, 
more than larger establishments, which, however noble in their 
aims, are obliged to put a great deal of their work and supervision 
into the hands of paid agents. The moment we look upon a 
charitable society as one where so many honest people are to be 
clothed, so many dishonest ones turned away, and square every- 
thing to a system, without thinking of human hearts that are 
beating, human errors that are to be dealt tenderly with, we lose 
the chief object of its existence. Our object is not to provide for 
all the suffering people in our vicinity, for we know that with the 
best we can do, there will always be a large proportion of persons 
left in every city who will endure hunger and cold. We want, 
first of all, to develop a fellow-feeling between the rich and the 
poor; to lead the unfortunate to feel that we care for them, are 
sorry for them; and to soften and widen our own natures by 
a contemplation of their patience, their gratitude, and their 
heroism. 

We have been brought to think of these things a good deal the 
past winter by the spectacle of so much distress among a class of 
people who are not used to beg, and our own small efforts in our 
suburban neighborhood, in company with a band of disinterested 
women, to relieve it. We have made it our chief business to pro- 
vide wurk rather than money for the destitute; and although we 
have done it on a much smaller scale than our energetic and suc- 
cessful neighbors in Cambridge, we have found great satisfaction 
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in the work. Our limited resources have obliged us to reserve our 
work for a class of persons of thrifty habits who will starve 
almost rather than ask alms of the town. This is a commendable 
feeling, and should be encouraged; and it is touching to see the 
distances these women will come for the sake of earning perhaps 
fifty cents a week. This is not, however, all that is accomplished, 
—the earning of fifty cents. It is the new spring they get from 
feeling that some one is interested in them. In the hands of a 
thrifty person a few cents amount to a good deal. They have 
perhaps other avenues to earn a little, and thus they are carried 
through the hard place for a few weeks until brighter days come, 
without losing heart or self-respect. There is another class, 
mostly foreign, who we naturally expect will earn enough to live 
on in the summer season, lay up nothing for the winter, and come 
to starvation’s door in the severer months. They are the blot 
and eye-sore to town governments, who are obliged to support 
them in spite of their negligence, intemperance, and shiftlessness, 
and a discouragement to the philanthropist. It is not well to 
give too bountifully to them. We have sometimes been disposed 
to reproach the overseers of our poor for their hard man- 
ner of doling out supplies in winter; but after a little more 
experience, we are convinced that the class who habitually call 
upon them are grasping or importunate, and will never be satis- 
fied with what they receive. A charitable society will do better 
not to clothe such a family throughout. A few garments abso- 
lutely necessary on account of the cold will stimulate them to 
earn more. A whole supply will deaden théir energy and thrift. 
We have seen a poor woman more grateful and benefited by the 
gift of one or two articles, which she most needed for her children, 
from the private hands of a sympathetic lady, than with a whole 
wardrobe from the bureau of a charitable society. There is still 
another class between these two, not indolent or incapable, but 
from the ill-health of husband or children unable to work much. 
They should be treated tenderly, and made conscious that you are 
aware that they are not used to beg. It is surprising and almost 
humiliating to see how little it takes in the way of money or 
clothing or sympathy to brighten the lives of such worthy people, 
and how much gratitude on their part is produced by a little self- 
sacrifice on our own. Even here we should be careful not to give 
too bountifully. However self-respecting a person may be at the 
outset, it is easy for any one to acquire the habit of receiving, and 
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take gifts as a matter of course. We see this in the case of per- 
sons in the upper ranks of life, who by their own improvidence or 
misfortune reduced to poverty, will not only unhesitatingly 
accept large sums of money from their friends, but feel aggrieved 
when they are withheld. This habit is demoralizing to all classes, 
both high and low. We are in no danger of fostering it in our 
own little sphere of work, as our resources are so small; but it is 
a danger of which charitable societies need to be warned. We 
have been interested in a volume published by Miss Octavia Hill, 
of England, called Homes of the London Poor. The Inquirer 
gives us a few results of her book as follows: — 


It is dangerous to construct an elaborate set of “motives” for a writer, 
but the results of Miss Hill’s book are threefold: 1st. To give that large 
class of readers who lack either the courage or the ability to extract 
information from blue books and reports, some definite idea of what the 
“homes of the London poor” really are, and thus to quicken their com- 
passion and desire to be helpful. 2d. To bring out the bright side of 
the character of the neglected population of our great towns, and temper 
our compassion by an affectionate sympathy, and even respect, which 
shows us that friendship between class and class, and not charity exercised 
by one to another, is the true ideal at which to aim, and is by no means 
unattainable. 3d. To show that any one who has even a very moderate 


degree of capacity, and a very limited amount of time to dispose of, may 
do real and valuable work. 


She describes her visits on wet, foggy nights to the wretched 
quarters of London. Many of the pictures are fearful,—the foul 
smells, the thick atmosphere, the dark passages, the men and 
women lying drunk, the lawless, half-naked children, and the wild 
brawls and laughter. We do not care to dwell on these scenes. 
Any one who has been through Drury Lane, and seen the hag- 
gard, uncombed women run out on the sidewalk and clutch their 
children, knows enough about them. They belong to England, 
and she must solve her problems as best she may. We do not 
say that we have any populations quite as bad, but we have those 
which are bad enough. It is not, however, necessary for us to 
take them in all at a glance, and sicken our souls. We must 
“take short views” here, as in human life generally, as Sydney 
Smith says. We are only asked to do a little, each one in her 
own neighborhood, to aid and elevate the poor. And here we 
find our views met by passages in Miss Hill’s book. She does not 
ask others to go out and do as she is doing on her daily round of 
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visits and toil, although she would be glad to receive money to 


help carry out her projects. We will hear what she does so 
wisely propose : — 


The work among the poor is, in short, better done by those who do less 
of it, or rather who gain strength and brightness in other ways. I hope 
for a return to the old fellowship between rich and poor; to a solemn 
sense of relationship; to quiet life side by side; to men and women com- 
ing out from bright, good, simple homes, to see, teach, and learn from the 
poor; returning to gather fresh strength from home warmth and love, 


and seeing in their own homes something of the spirit which should per- 
vade all. 


I believe that educated people would come forward if once they saw 
how they could be really useful, and without neglecting nearer claims. 
Let us reflect that hundreds of workers are wanted; that if they are to 
preserve their vigor they must not be overworked; and that each of us 
who might help, and holds back, not only leaves work undone, but 
injures, to a certain extent, the work of others. Let each of us not 
attempt too much, but take some one little bit of work, and doing it 
simply, thoroughly, and lovingly, wait patiently for the gradual spread of 
good, and leave to professional workers to deal for the present with the 
great mass of evil around. 


THE AFRICAN CHURCHES. 


We welcome with cordiality the Christian Recorder, which 
comes to us from one branch of this Church. Dr. Tanner, the 
editor, gives us in the last number we have received a sketch of 
the various divisions of the African Church. We are sorry to 
find our friends are so much split up. When they resolved to set 
up for themselves—or we might say, to renew their organiza- 
tions, for they seem to be of long standing, — we felt a sympathy 
for them, considering the cold and patronizing tone which the 
churches of the South maintained towards them. The Unitarian 
Association, through Rev. Charles Lowe, then Secretary, made 
overtures of fellowship to them, and we have endeavored to keep 
up the fraternal relations through this Review. 

We can hardly blame them for their dividing lines and differ- 
ent branches. They are only like the rest of us. Various local 
causes and sectional feelings have created three distinct organiza- 
tions, which may work for their advantage, if they only agree to 
have fellowship one with another, as we trust they do. The 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, according to Dr. Tanner, 
comes first on the list, being the oldest. The paper we receive is 
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the organ of that church. It was organized in Philadelphia in 
1816, by the colored people of that city. After having considered 
“the evils under which they labored, arising from the unkind 
treatment of their white brethren who considered them a nuisance 
in the house of worship,” Richard Allen, their leader, purchased a 
blacksmith shop, and converted it into a church, he being elected 
as its first bishop. From that small beginning the church has 
spread over the country. They have twenty-five conferences in 
working order; one university with a faculty of four, and one 
hundred students; a publishing house, where they issue’ their 
hymn-books; and a weekly organ — the paper we have mentioned, 
—the Christian Recorder, which has a circulation of four thou- 
sand copies. 

The second branch of the African Church is called the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Zion Church. This organization was established 
in New York, and seems to have originated in some differences 
in regard to ordination and the laying on of hands. This differ- 
ence to us Congregationalists seems a very slight one to separate 
two religious bodies of the same race. But we must put our- 
selves in their place for a moment, and see how to a genuine 
Episcopal Methodist, who believes in an ordained life-time episco- 
pacy, any policy “which subordinates the spiritual officers of the 
church to the trustees,” would be very unacceptable. This Church 
has five “unordained ” bishops, and sixteen conferences. We are 
sorry to hear that the way does not yet appear very clear to a 
fellowship between these two churches. 

The third organization is the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church. This, according to Dr. Tanner, is the best known of all 
the three churches. It was organized in Tennessee, in 1872, by 
the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church South (white). 
Dr. Tanner remarks “that in sending Hagar away, they were 
humane enough to give her a loaf of bread, and a bottle of water, 
in the shape of a well-accredited episcopacy, a hymn-book, a 
catechism, and a monthly paper called the Christian Index.” He 
fancies how the old man Allen, their founder, would have shouted 
had such kindness been shown to them when they went forth into 
the desert. He speaks of this Church as being truly alive, and 
doing a fine work among the people. These independent African 
churches deserve our warmest sympathy, and we believe our 
denomination, which was so foremost in serving the cause of the 
education of the freedmen, will not be slow to extend its cordial 
fellowship. 
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OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


The Right Reverend Bishop McQuaid, Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Rochester, N. Y., has given a lecture before the Free Religious 
Association at Horticultural Hall, which we suppose represents 
pretty fairly what our Catholic friends are aiming at. We have no 
desire for our own part to have the Bible read as a religious exer- 
cise in the schools. It becomes a mere form, as we remember 
from our own experience in childhood, and if it is a stumbling- 
block to any fellow-Christians, it had much better be removed. 
But we think Christian people make a mistake in saying that the 
common schools are no place for religion. Our Catholic friends 
like us no better for saying this. In fact they despise us for it. 
We believe the schools are no place for catechisms, or creeds, or 
doctrines; but we think they are the place where love, justice, 
faithfulness, honesty, purity, and obedience should be taught, and 
the presence of the supreme God recognized, who is alike rever- 
enced by men and women of all parties. Any teacher who does 
not in her character and teachings aim to do this, however imper- 
fectly, is not worthy to sit in our school-rooms. Bishop McQuaid 
feels this, and if he and his party would stop here, we should no 
longer be taunted with having Godless, or sectarian schools. It 
seems to us a practicable thing to choose teachers of a high moral 
character, and recommend to them to use the Lord’s Prayer in 
concert with the pupils, as an act of consecration, without which 
act, in our opinion, no school ought to be opened. The few Jew- 
ish children present could refrain from repeating it, or, if they 
were in the majority, a short invocation of their own, to Jehovah, 
might be used instead. But this harmony and reconciliation is 
not what our Catholic friends are aiming at. They are deter- 
mined to have sectarian schools at the public expense. Hear what 
the Bishop says : — 


The Catholic wants to know why his right to have schools for his chil- 
dren, in which the tone of religious thought shall be Catholic, is not as 
valid as the right of evangelicals and secularists to have schools for their 
children in which the tone of thought shall be evangelical or indifferent 
to any religion. It must not be lost sight of in this argument, that our 
rights go where our money goes. A Catholic’s money goes into the 
schools, and his rights go with it. An inalienable right is infringed 
upon, is curtailed, is cut off altogether, when he appears at a school-house 
door, leading his son by the hand, only to find at its threshold the 
emblem or sign of a hostile creed, or, what is worse in his belief, the 
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chilling atmosphere within of doubt, negation, or an ignoring the God- 
Creator, Sovereign Lord and Master, and final Judge of man’s thoughts, 
words, and acts, for whom it has been the father’s duty to instil into his 
child’s mind and heart the most tender love and reverence. 


He confesses here that he wishes not merely to have the school 
a religious atmosphere, as we ought all to do, but he wishes to 
have some schools Catholic in tone, as well as others which are 
Protestant or Evangelical in tone. But in fact these last do not 
exist. We think there are very few cases where the sect to which 
the teacher belonged would be at once discovered, although a 
good observer would very soon find out if she had a devout mind. 
This is not the root of the difficulty. The Roman Catholics feel 
that the tendency of all secular education in this country is indi- 
rectly to wean the rising generation from the faith of their 
fathers, unless there be a strong opposing current to work along 
with it. We believe this to be true so far. General education 
must open their eyes to the corruptions of the Romish Church in 
the past and present. But this is no more than it does with the 
abuses of all religious bodies, Protestant or Catholic. Education 
will undoubtedly shake their faith in the infallibility of the Pope 
and priestly power, but not necessarily in the venerable Apostolic 
Church, which has borne so many saints and martyrs, and has 
such power yet over highly cultivated minds, who have not the 
advantages even of cherished early association. We do not think 
the more enlightened Catholics need to fear. We believe there 
will always be a Roman Catholic Church in this country, in spite 
of secular schools, as there will always be an Orthodox and Lib- 
eral one. Only these great bodies must shift their places with the 
march of the age. That is the only way old organizations can 
live. 

We believe Bishop McQuaid to be sincere and earnest in the 
above-mentioned discourse. We sympathize with what he says 
about the painful prejudices of race in our schools; but for this 
there is no remedy but education. We lament the bitterness of 
the old Calvinist party in this country, who have looked upon a 
Romish priest as the archfiend himself. But if the bishop and 
other leading men of his faith could look calmly at the true 
interests of their Church, they would see that nothing is gained 
by setting themselves off against us. Let them put themselves to 
the work of forming a grand Liberal National Catholic Church, 
not framed after any European model, but suited to the wants of 
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this country. If they persevere in a retrograde policy, they must 
be absorbed at length in our advancing civilization. If they keep 
up with the age they will not lose the young minds of the coun- 
try, and will form a just balancing power against the dry intel- 
leétualism of Protestantism. This great ideal Catholic Church 
may be laughed at asa very illogical thing. But we have most 
of us lived long enough to know, from our own Protestant bodies, 
that churches can live without much logic — the logic of creeds — 
if they have a saving faith in the gospel of Jesus Christ, which 
belongs to Catholic and Protestant alike. The great comprehen- 
siveness and flexibility of the Romish and English Church in the 
past have been the secret of their highest power. Let them not 
forget it in this new world. 

M. P. L. 

THINGS ABROAD. 


LADY AUGUSTA STANLEY. 


We cannot refrain from paying our humble tribute to the mem- 
ory of this distinguished and beloved lady. Her position as the 
wife of Dean Stanley, the man who has done more than any other 
man in England to bring the religious world into some compre- 
hension of the largeness of the gospel of Christ, would be suffi- 
cient to command the attention of this Review. But her beauti- 
ful character in itself wins our homage, and we know not what 
inspirations this noble reformer of the Church of England has 
received from her daily presence. May they abide with him still! 
It was granted us to go over the venerable Abbey in his com- 
pany and hers, and we ask the privilege to lay a flower of remem- 
brance upon her grave. 


OUR FRENCH BRETHREN. 


We have received the pamphlet promised us by M. Charruad, 
editor of La Libre Recherche. It is written by M. Jalabert, Pro- 
fessor of the Faculty of Laws at Nancy, in France. It is a strong 
and nervous appeal not only to the Liberal party, but to the 
whole French Protestant Church. It is divided into three parts 
headed first “Spoliation”; secondly, “Le Partage-équitable” ; 
thirdly, “L’Union fraternelle.” In the first part he speaks feel- 
ingly of the wrongs which the Liberal party have suffered at the 
hands of the most unscrupulous Orthodox. We know it too well. 
He does not consider the whole Orthodox party responsible for 
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this injustice, and strives to awaken them to a consciousness of 
the wrong of trying to drive the Liberals out of the Church they 
love, and depriving them of the protection of the State. In the 
second part, he shows what an equitable division would be in its 
minutest details, how difficult it would be to carry it out, and how 
injurious to their own consciences it would be if they did not 
secure to the Liberal party precisely the same privileges as them- 
selves in the eye of the law. This state of things is better than 
the first, but difficult to conceive of, or practically to maintain. 
The third course, brotherly union, is to Prof. Jalabert’s mind the 
only one worthy of Christians, brethren of the same Lord, and 
inheritors of the dear old Huguenot Church, bequeathed to them 
through the toils and bitter sacrifices of their fathers. He appeals 
to the whole Protestant Church : — 


Sans doute l’Evangile est immortel, et Dieu peut faire sortir de nos 
divisions une recrudescence de vie religieuse; mais autant qu’il nous est 
permis d’en juger, l’union de l’Eglise chrétienne réformée de France 
aurait une salutairé influence, 4 cette heure d’ébranlement de tant de 
eroyances dans notre pays. La ou immense majorité de la nation est 
protestante, en Angleterre, en Amérique, l’intensité de la vie religieuse 
peut librement se manifester par la création d’Eglises ou de sectes 
nouvelles. Mais chez nous, ou nous avons, dans trente-six mille com- 
munes, cing ou six cents paroisses clairsemées, souvent peu nombreuses, 
ce morcellement, cet émiettement semble destiné & nous amoindrir et, sur 
certains points du territoire, ’ nous annihiler. Le danger est si réel, que 
déja on songe & créer une Société des intéréts Protestantes sans conditions 
dogmatiques, société qui, en quelque lieu que ce fait, interviendrait pour 
la protection de nos coreligionnaires. Les Eglises réformées restantes 
unies, ne constitueraient-elles pas la plus vaste et la plus puissante asso- 
ciation pour la défense de nos droits? 

Si c’est lk ce que vous voulez, par tout ce qu’il ya de plus saint, 
dites-le, Chrétiens réformés, mes fréres; il en est temps encore, mais 
hatez-vous. 

Entre la spoliation, le partage équitable, 'union fraternelle, 

L’heure est venue, IL FAUT CHOISIR. 


One of our last numbers of the Alliance Liberale, of Geneva, 
contains a translation into French of Dr. Morison’s letter from 
Europe to this Review. The next week we were pleased to see a 
criticism upon this letter from one of the correspondents of the 
paper. He says:— 


This letter furnishes valuable information in regard to the mental 
position of the cultivated classes in the Established Church of England. 
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Dr. Morison, as far as we can judge from what he says, believes in the 
reality of the Christian miracles. This fact gives value to his informa- 
tion, for this avowal of the abandonment of faith in the miracles must 
have cost him something. In short, the wide tolerance he exhibits does 
honor to him, for it is rare to find theologians who believe in the 
miracles, who can accept the fact without irritation that others may not 
believe them, and yet call themselves Christians in all sincerity. 


We read, through their Paris correspondent, that M. Adolphe 
Michel, who has lately been pursuing a course of study in liberal 
theology at Geneva, has been one of the successful competitors 
among dramatic authors at Paris, for the prize for the best 
dramatic poem for our American Centennial. Victor Hugo was 
the president of the committee for choice, with Perrin, director of 
the Comedie Francaise, and others. The first prize was five 
thousand frances. That has not yet been awarded. Three others 
took the remaining prizes, M. Michel being one of the laureates. 
His drama is called Free America. The correspondent thinks 
the pieces will be played at Philadelphia next summer. He 
wonders if, after all, the Orthodox Synod did so much harm when 
they refused to nominate M. Michel pastor of the two churches 


where he presented himself. The laws of the Synod have really 
been fruitful once, if they have helped develop the poetic genius 
of a young man, which might otherwise have been buried from 
the world. The world owes to him already a good book called 
Louvois, and the Table of Contents of the first fourteen volumes 


of the Bulletin de la Societe dé 0? Histoire du Protestantisme 
Francais. , 


M. P. L. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Vulfila oder die Gotische Bibel, herausgegeben und Erklirt von 
Ernst Bernhardt. Halle, 1875. pp. Ixxii., 654. 8vo. 
Bernhardt’s Vulfila forms the third volume of Zacher’s “ Ger- 

manistic Hand-Library,” of which new editions of Walther von 

der Vogelweide, by Wilmanns (Berlin, 1869), and of Kudrun, by 

Ernst Martin (Freiburg, 1872), constitute the first and second 

volumes. Beowulf, Heliand, Otfrid, Der Nibelunge Not, Wol- 

fram’s Parzival, and Gotfrid’s Tristan are already announced as 
in preparation, and will doubtless be followed by other represen- 
tative productions of Old-German and Middle-German literature. 

Although several separate and serial editions of these works have 

already appeared, it is very creditable to the nicety and conscien- 

tiousness of German scholarship, as well as to the appreciativeness 
of the German public, that past achievements of this kind, how- 
ever excellent, are not accepted as final; but that new editions, 
embodying the results of larger research and more accurate crit- 
icism, are constantly being published and, what is more, pur- 
chased. Doubtless there are many who put these original texts in 
their collections of books from a vague sense of patriotic duty, or 
from a general sentiment of national pride, akin to the feeling 
with which they might subscribe to a monument to Freidank, or 

Frauenlob, or some other medieval worthy; but it is something 

that they recognize the force of the obligation, and show no desire 

to shirk it. Thus, in their way, they render good service to learn- 
ing by making it possible for a scholar to devote his time to the 
careful editing of poems and chronicles wholly devoid of popular 
interest, and often having only a philological or antiquarian value, 
without running the risk of ultimate starvation. Indeed we be- 
lieve Germany is the only country in which such studies help to 
butter a man’s bread, or even to provide him with the driest crust. 

The eventful period in which Vulfila lived, the important posi- 
tion which he held, and the far-reaching influence which he 
exerted upon after-times, invest his name with peculiar and perma- 
nent interest. With him the literary history of Germany begins ; 
his translation of the Bible is not only the oldest specimen of Ger- 
man prose, but also the earliest written monument of the German 
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language. Besides, he is absolutely unique. With the exception 
of the meagre scraps of a calendar, and a few brief conveyances 
of land, or frabauhtabokos, executed during the reign of King 
Totila in 551, the writings of Vulfila, if we attribute to him the 
Skeireins, or Commentary on John, comprise all the records of 
Gothic speech which have come down to us. This accidental cir- 
cumstance greatly enhances their intrinsic worth, and places them 
at once in the category of things inestimable. 

According to Philostorgius as epitomized by Photius (Hist. 
Eccl. IL. 5), the ancestors of Vulfila were natives of Sadagolthina, 
a Cappadocian village situated not far from the city of Parnassus, 
and had been carried away captive, with many other Christians, 
by the Goths who overran and devastated Asia Minor in the 
reigns of Valerian and Galien, during the latter half of the third 
century. In all probability the captivity, to which Philostorgius 
refers, was a result of the great Gothic invasion of A.D. 267. 
We have no space for the discussion of this rather obsolescent 
theory of Vulfila’s genealogy, and should not have deemed it nec- 
essary to allude to it, had not Bernhardt, in his introduction, seen 
fit to reinstate it and stamp it with the seal of his indorsement. 
The objections that may be urged against it are very weighty, 
but cannot be entered into here, since they involve the general 
question of the credibility of the early fathers, historians, and 
apologists of Christianity, especially in reference to the spread of 
the Gospel during the first three centuries. A critical examina- 
tion of the whole subject renders it extremely improbable that 
Vulfila was descended from these captives; and his name is con- 
clusive proof that he was not only a Goth by birth and by extrac- 
tion, but that he was also of Pagan parentage. Vulfila, the 
modern German wilfle, i.e, wolflet or little wolf, is the purely 
Gothic form used by Jordanes, and is preferable to the semi-Greek 
Ulfilas, the semi-Roman Gulfilas, the Greco-Gothic Vulphilas, or 
to any of the other numerous corruptions of the name employed 
by different writers. No Greek or Roman Christian could have 
inherited or would have adopted for himself, or given to his child, 
a barbarian name, and, above all, the name of a beast which was 
associated with some of the most weird and repulsive features of 
Germanic mythology. On the contrary, it was a common practice 
with the Northern barbarians in becoming Christians to take 
Greek or Latin, i.e., Christian, names as the sign and seal of their 
conversion. As they were baptized into the Church they were 
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Christians anew. This was due in part to the extraordinary im- 
portance which all the Teutonic tribes attached to name-giving, 
and to its real and vital significance as a legal ceremony in secur- 
ing to the new-born infant certain rights as a member of the fam- 
ily and of the nation; hence, perhaps, the prominent place which 
der Namenstag still holds in the individual and domestic life of 
every German. Thus, for example, the name of the martyr Nice- 
tas is Greek, although he was a Goth of noble birth, and had been 
reared in a barbarian land, and according to barbarian habits of 
life. (Tallmann’s query whether the parents of Nicetas were not 
rémisch [| Gesch. der Vilkerwanderung, p. 73), and his assertion 
[p. 80] that “ Nicetas war kein eingeborener Gothe,” are refuted 
by the explicit statements contained in the Acta-Niceta, p. 40 of 
the Acta Sanctorum for Sept. 15.) Vulfila did not follow this cus- 
tom of proselytes, but purposely and wisely retained his heathen 
name. In order that he might be a more welcome and efficient 
apostle to his people, he did not wish even to seem to renounce 
his nationality, or to sever any of the ties which bound him to his 
kith and kin. Evidently he conceived of Christianity not merely 
as a means of personal salvation and a mysterious preparation for 
an eternity of other worldly enjoyment —a system of belief good 
for nothing except to die by, — but rather as a new and higher form 
of civilization, under the influence and impulse of which it was 
necessary to bring his countrymen, if they were to make any prog- 
ress in this world, or to achieve any future as a nation. It is diffi- 
cult to determine the precise date at which he first entertained 
the fruitful thought of educating and elevating the Goths to a 
loftier ideal of life and humanity, and of thus developing the ster- 
ling qualities and splendid possibilities inherent in this greatest 
and most cultivated of the barbarian tribes; but there is good 
reason to believe that he had arranged the plan and method of his 
epoch-making mission, and taken preliminary steps towards its 
accomplishment very soon after he had attained his majority. 

As regards the chronology of Vulfila’s life, Bernhardt accepts 
the results of Bessell’s researches, based on a brief notice of Vulfila, 
written by his disciple Auxentius about the beginning of the fifth 
century. This document was discovered by Waitz in the Paris 
library, and published by him in 1840. Unfortunately the manu- 
script had been willfully defaced by some unknown hand, and also 
mutilated by the carelessness of the binder, so that not merely 
single letters and words, but occasionally entire lines of the text 
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were wanting. But, notwithstanding several very annoying 
hiatuses, this succinct record gives a tolerably distinct outline of 
an eventful life; and in the warmth of the portraiture and the 
genuine glow of affection and enthusiasm pervading the narration, 
we recognize also the abiding influence and impress of a robust 
and earnest and yet winning personality. From these biograph- 
ical data we infer that Vufila was born in Dacia, A. D. 311. 
When about seventeen years of age he accompanied a Gothic em- 
bassy to Constantinople, probably as one of the hostages given by 
the Goths to Constantine in 328 as a pledge for the performance 
of certain treaty-stipulations. Soon after his arrival in the city, 
which was about to become the capital of the Eastern Empire, he 
was won over to Christianity, and, naturally enough, to the semi- 
Arian form of it, which, owing to the favor of the emperor and 
the graceful patronage of his sister Constantia, was then in the 
ascendency at the Byzantine Court, and ranked as a kind of quasi- 
official State-religion. Here he perfected his knowledge of Greek 
and Latin, and prepared himself for the practical duties of his in- 
tended ecclesiastical career, by officiating as lector to the small 
community of his Christianized compatriots already established 
on the Bosphorus. Here, too, he constructed his Gothic alphabet, 
and began that translation of the Bible, by means of which he 
hoped to transform and regenerate the Gothic people, and which, 
in our own day, has helped to revolutionize philological science in 
a way he never dreamed of. On attaining the canonical age, 
A. D. 341, he attended the Council of Antioch, and was there or- 
dained to the priesthood, and consecrated Bishop of the Thervingi, 
or Visigoths, of Dacia, and proceeded at once, with a number of 
assistant missionaries, to his new diocese. After seven years’ suc- 
cessful labor he was forced by persecutions on the part of the 
pagan chief to re-cross the Danube with a great multitude of ad- 
herents, and was permitted by Constantius to settle in Moesia, 
A. D. 348. He was present at the Provincial or Metropolitan 
Council of Constantinople, A. D. 360, and subscribed to its decrees. 
He tried in vain to prevent the war between the Goths under 
Fridigern, and the Romans under Valens, which resulted in the 
disastrous battle af Adrianople, A. D. 378. He died at Constan- 
tinople, A. D. 381, whither he had come in obedience to the re- 
quest of Theodosius, to dispute against the Psathyropolistans, or 
Psathyrians, the followers of a certain pastry-cook (wadvgoreins) 
named Theoktiskos. It may seem strange that the emperor should 
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think it necessary to invoke the aid of a bishop in order to refute 
the theology of a pastry-cook. But we have no conception, now- 
adays, of the fury with which such controversies were then carried 
on, and the violence with which they shook the whole fabric of 
society, and endangered even the existence of the government, All 
the streets and market-places, says Gregory, of Nyssa, resounded 
with the angry tones of theological discussion; clothes-dealers, 
money-changers, victuallers, mechanics, and even slaves still 
smarting from the scourge, dogmatized about things incompre- 
hensible; you ask the shop-keeper about pence, and he falls to 
philosophizing about the generate and the ingenerate; you inqnire 
the price and quality of bread, and are told that the Father is 
greater than the Son, and the Son subordinate to the Father; you 
wish to know if the bath is ready, and receive for an answer that 
the Son of God was derived from nothing. (S. Greg., Nyss., de 
Deitate Filii et Spiritus Sancti. Op. III. p. 558. Hd. Migne.) 
This picture from the pen of a contemporary shows the real 
peril attending these disputes, and the importance of quieting or 
repressing them as much as possible. We have no room for any 
remarks on the value of Vulfila’s version for exegetical purposes, 
which has been already recognized by Tischendorf and others. 
With the exception of a few unimportant errors, the translation 
is remarkably faithful and accurate, although it is evident from 
many passages that the spirit of the Scriptures is held to be of 
more account than the letter. Like Luther, he found the fittest 
words and phrases by listening to the mother in the house, the 
children in the street, and the common man on the market-place, 
and preserved the idiomatic force and flavor of his native tongue 
by turning Hebraisms and Grecisms into equivalent Gothicisms. 
Thus he reckons time by winters instead of years, and speaks of 
full moons instead of new moons; sometimes he amplifies and 
slightly paraphrases the original in order to impart greater vivid- 
ness to the narration of miracles and other striking events (see, 
for example, the resuscitation of Jairus’ daughter, Matthew ix., 
especially verse 23), and the free use of alliteration often gives a 
highly poetic coloring to his renderings, so that they read like 
extracts from a German epic or folk-song. In I. Tim. i., 10, égo- 
evoxolracg remains untranslated; the fact that the Goths had no 
expression for such an unnatural vice confirms what even their 
enemies confessed concerning their chastity. In I. Tim. iii., 16, 
miklis ist gagudeins runa, saei gabairhtiths varth in leika, corre- 
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sponds to the text of the codex sinaiticus, and shows that és 
(9s") had not yet been transformed into ded (6s). We have not 
discovered a single instance in which his dogmatic preconceptions 
are permitted to pervert the plain meaning of the text. The 
translation of 1d dvae toa SeG in Philippians ii. 6, by visan 
sik galeiko gutha, may be cited, perhaps, in proof of Arian bias; 
but the use of galeiks (similis) instead of ibna (par) is clearly 
the result of an honest conviction, and cannot be characterized as 
an attempt to smuggle heresy into the Scriptures. The accusa- 
tions of this kind, which, from the time of Salvianus, have been 
urged against Vulfila’s version, rest upon no better foundation 
than the charges brought by Eck and Dietemberger against 
Luther’s Bible. As regards Vulfila’s confession of faith, which he 
reduced to writing just before his death, and which has been 
handed down to us by Auxentius, we can only state that, com- 
pared with modern heresies, his creed proves how very arbitrary 
and variable are the notions and tests of what men are pleased to 
call orthodoxy. We may add, in conclusion, that the work of 
the editor is well done; the annotations are brief and to the 
point; we think it would have been better, however, if he had 
given a vocabulary. We note, also, with pleasure, that he avoids 
the incorrect and misleading term Moesogothic, which is often 
used to designate the language of Vulfila, and which ought to be 
discarded, since it implies that the Goths of Moesia differed in 
speech from those of Dacia. Although after their passage from 
the Baltic to the Dnieper, the Goths were divided into nations 
politically and geographically distinct, their language remained 
essentially the same; and we do not find that the Ostrogothic 
Frabauhtabokos of the sixth century deviate in this respect frem 
the Visigothic Bible of the fourth century, except in very slight 
inflectional changes, such as the disappearance of s as a sign of 
the nominative singular, which are due solely to the lapse of time, 
and do not indicate an original or fundamental distinction. 


E. P. E. 


Mabel Martin. A Harvest Idyl. By John Greenleaf Whittier. 
With Illustrations. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1876. 
Price $3.00. 


The ballad heretofore published under the title of “ The Witch’s 
Daughter,” is here beautifully reprinted, and finely illustrated by 
several artists. It is an admirable gift book. 
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A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. Being a Continuation 

of the Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by William Smith, 
D.C. L., LL.D., and Samuel Cheetham, M. A. In two volumes. 
Vol. I. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1875. 


The test of a book of this kind is not in the hasty reading of a 
dozen long articles, and a score or two of shorter articles, but in 
the steady reference of continued studies. -A year is hardly 
enough to enable one to pronounce upon the value of a Diction- 
ary of Antiquities, whether it is “up with the time,” or meets the 
reasonable demand of inquiry in the fulness of its information, 
the accuracy of its statements, or the candor of its judgments. 
Indeed the Horatian test of good wine might here be applied, and 
we might wait until the ninth year until a verdict is confidently 
announced. From the cursory examination which we have been 
able to give, we should say on the whole, that this new book of 
Dr. Smith is a better piece of work than the first edition of his 
Dictionary of the Bible, less hampered by theological prejudice, 
less afraid to speak the latest word of religious science. It is, 
however, not free from ecclesiastical bias; and without the long 
list of contributors, whose occupations and titles are joined to 
their names, we might surely infer that most of the work of 
preparation was done by members of the regular English Church ; 
nearly all of them either “ Vicars” or “Canons” or “ Fellows,” or 
Principals, or Professors in Church colleges, — not half-a-dozen in 
all outside of the British Islands. Indeed, the only foreign con- 
tributors whose names we notice, are Dr. Pressensé, the French- 
man, Professor Lipsius, the German, and Professor Philip Schaff, 
of New York, who is half a German and half an American. 
There are seventy-seven names in all. Most of them are of men 
not previously known outside of their own circles, whose names 
are not a guarantee of their competency. But the similarity in 
their style of treatment gives an appearance of unity and homo- 
geneousness to their work. Some of the best articles come from 
writers of whom we never have before heard. 

It is easy to see, nevertheless, that the articles are very unequal 
in the thoroughness of their research. Some of them show marks 
of very great labor; others are almost superficial in their haste. 
Some —the long article “Bishop,” for instance—are burdened 
with so much scholarship, and so many references inserted in the 
text, that the reader becomes almost desperate at the continual 
loss of connection, and finds chaos in his brain before he gets 
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through with his reading. Others —the important article “ Era,” 
for instance — are summed up in a few paragraphs, with hardly 
any references. The article “Cross,” considering the place which 
the Cross holds as a religious symbol, is by no means as full as we 
could wish, whether in discussing its various forms, or its various 
symbolic uses. We do not learn much about the Greek Cross or 
the Latin Cross, and hardly anything of the connection of the 
Christian symbol with the similar Pagan symbol. To the special 
significations of the word “ Doctor” only half a column is given; 
and only a page to the significance of the “ Dove,” which is so 
prominent in Christian art as the sign of Noah and his Ark, and 
of the Third Person in the Trinity. The “Exorcists” have but 
little more than a column. Under the head of “Grotesque” the 
illustrations are very meagre. And the “Hermits” have not that 
attention which we might expect. Especially inadequate is the 
treatment of the “ Devil,” as separate from the “ Demoniacs,” who 
is dismissed with a few lines of text and a single picture, not very 
characteristic. The writer excuses himself by saying that the 
Devil of Christian art is medizval rather than ancient, and in the 
first centuries is Gnostic rather than properly Christian. Hell, 
too, has no place in religious art for more than eight hundred 
years of Christian history, and is here disposed of in less than 
twenty lines. This strange deficiency will surprise. and mortify 
many who had supposed that Hell was an essential part of the 
“faith once delivered to the saints,” and the strong and effectual 
motive of conversion and salvation. 

In a work of this kind, repetitions seem to be inevitable. 
Under different heads the same statements have to be made. 
This sometimes is needless. Why should the “Holy Communion” 
and the “ Eucharist,” which are the same thing as much in art as 
in meaning, be brought into separate articles? Why could not 
the “ Gyrovagi” be brought into one article with the “ Circumcel- 
liones,” the class of monks being really the same? It is an 
annoyance to be perpetually referred to some other title which 
may be in a different volume, when the discussion would come 
properly into the article that we are reading. Some of the titles, 
too, are redundant. What we read here of “Gloves” is, that as 
an ecclesiastical vestment, they do not appear until the twelfth 
century, much beyond the limit of Christian “antiquity.” There 
might as well be an article on “friction matches,” that they were 
not used for lighting candles in church, or anywhere else, until the 
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nineteenth century. Why could not “Digamy” be treated under 
the head of “Bigamy”? Each article repeatedly refers to the 
other. 

This work is not intended to be a Dictionary of Biography or 
of Hagiology or of Martyrology. Yet hundreds of names are 
inserted, mostly of martyrs, with the dates of their death and the 
day of their commemoration. Of many of these, in the forthcom- 
ing Dictionary of Biography, full accounts will be given. Here 
they are only intrusive— taking up room. This work of looking 
up saints and martyrs, however, has been very faithfully done, 
and a large number of insignificant names are here recorded. 

We do not expect the graces of rhetoric in a Dictionary; facts 
in this are more than eloquence. Yet some of the articles here 
are written in excellent style, with occasional flights of fancy in 
the Latin and Greek quotations. Some articles are not so crisp 
and sharp in their diction as we could wish, — notably the article 
of Mr. Alexander Nesbit, on “Church Architecture,” which is 
otherwise very good and is admirably illustrated. The very com- 
plete article of Marriott on “Baptism” is also open to this objec- 
tion. This article gives the primitive method of baptism as three- 
fold immersion, yet proves that it was sometimes administered by 
dipping and by pouring; and shows it as applied almost exclu- 
sively to adults, who were naked in thé administration. The long 
article on “ Adultery” will have great interest just now to those 
who would see how the ancient Church dealt with that crime, 
and whether the method of the modern Congregationalists is that 
of the Fathers. Idolatry in the early time was “constructive 
adultery,” which may account for the fact that the devotion of 
the soul to a pastor may sometimes lead to the physical sin. 

The articles on “Catacombs” and on “Inscriptions” by different 
writers, are, perhaps, models of what such articles should be. The 
article on “Fresco” is also abundaiit in curious learning. The 
article on “Councils” is full and fair in judgment; and there is, 
besides, a long and very able account by another writer of the 
“Several Councils of Constantinople.” On the other hand, the 
narrative of the “Councils of Ephesus” is shamefully meagre; all 
the six, including the famous “ Robber Council,” being despatched 
in little more than one page. There certainly can be no excuse 
in the deficiency of material for the story of the third and sixth 
Councils of Ephesus, which recent German and French writers 
have amply illustrated. The “Christmas” and “Easter” articles 
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are fairly well done, though in neither case are all the questions 
answered and all the difficulties-cleared up. The article on “Good 
Friday,” a very important Church day, is inadequate. The “Im- 
age” article is much superior to that on “Idolatry,” with which it 
ought to be joined. 

But we have no space for farther notice; and all small criticism 
of a work so full of learning, of patient and ingenious investiga- 
tion, seems ungracious. It will doubtless have, as it ought to 
have, a wide circulation; and it will be very convenient in these 
days of ritualistic controversy and scientific questioning. It is a 
great improvement upon the works of Bingham and Coleman. 


Cc. H. B. 


Hauvartdt et Ameretdt. Par James Darmetester. Zssai sur la 
Mythologie de? Avesta. Paris: A. Franck. 


This mythological essay is at once profound and instructive, 
abstruse and entertaining. Hauvartét and Ameretat are two of 
the favorite genii of the Persian religion, and often appear in the 
Sacred Books. M. Darmetester tries to ascertain their signifi- 
cance, their work, their relations to each other, and their age as 


religious creations. First, in their physical attributes and work, 
Hauvartat is the god of the waters, Ameretit is the god of vege- 
tation, of plants, and trees. Their adversaries in the kingdom of 
darkness (for dualism and contrast rule in all the Zend mythology) 
are Tauru and Zairica, who try to dry up the waters and destroy 
the trees. Next, in their spiritual character and work, Hauvartat 
is the god of health and soundness, Ameretat is the god of immor- 
tal life. As the waters bring vegetation, so health brings length 
of days and the enduring life. Then, in the third part of his 
treatise, the author discusses the question of the relation of these 
different functions,— how the gods of health and immortality 
became in the popular mind also gods of the waters and the trees. 
The spiritual conception comes before the material. Health is 
symbolized by water, immortality by the long growth of the 
tree. 

The last question as to the age of these Persian myths, how far 
back into the Aryan time they go, where they came from, is not 
less interesting. The idea came from the early Aryan time, but 
Darmetester thinks that as special personal deities they are 
Iranic. The name Hauvartft seems to be a variation of the 
Sanskrit Sarvataéti; but no Sanskrit equivalent for the name 
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Ameretfit has yet been found. Equivalents of Tauru and 
Zairica are found in the Sanskrit. 

In general, these two good genii appear in the world as the 
givers of food and drink, which are the chief support and joy of 
human life. Vegetation and water satisfy hunger and thirst, 
which are the torments perpetually applied by the bad genii. 
All the mythologies have favored deities who keep the charge of 
the plants and the streams, and so come very close to the necessi- 
ties of man. Jupiter is less a friend to his children than Ceres, 
and Neptune is less close to the hearts of men than the god of 
the river and the fountain. 

This excellent “study” is published “under the auspices of the ° 
Ministry of Public Instruction” in France. How long will it be 
before American scholars have such encouragement to make origi- 
nal investigations? Our philological students are fortunate if 
their labors escape ridicule, much more if they can get audience 
for the results of their study. 


Among My Books. By James Russell Lowell. Boston: J. R. 

Osgood & Co. 1876. 

This book is worth a place in the library. Its noble reflections 
and brilliant images conduct us not only to the thresholds of 
the souls of the poets — Dante, Milton, Spenser, Wordsworth, — 
where we can admire their outward appearance and majesty, but 
take us into the illumined halls of their mental being, and show 
us the gorgeous furniture and the very motions of their inspira- 
tion. Thus much of the book in general. But some things in it 
are not done in the best way. 

We have never liked over well Mr. Lowell’s political essays. 
They lack depth. We have never wholly liked his style. It is a 
little hard. Its fancies often deprive it of perfect clearness, and 
give the sentence a movement spiral, and not straightforward. 
It lacks also leap and flow. Stedman, an inferior writer in other 
respects, is better for his simplicity and transparency. We think 
he has somewhat failed to interest usin the wealth of learned 
reading and thought he displays in vindicating the high manhood, 
and showing the meaning and depth of the “diamond-shining 
Dante.” The learning is not massed well, either logically or 
rhetorically. We object, too, to the misuse of paper in a book 
treating of such wonderful men as these poets are, in making the 
paper bear the load of the petty criticism on Milton’s spelling, 
pronunciation, and use of the letters s or h. Mr. Lowell is of too 
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robust thought, and his judgments as to the “ great word-music of 
the world” are too precious to allow him to consume the reader’s 
time with such small talk. 

But now that we have ventured to find fault, let us frankly 
speak our hearty admiration of the book as a whole. Mr. Lowell 
is a poet and a man of genius; and who better could tell us of 
the great singers than a noble singer himself? If you want to see 
Mont Blane you must have the benefit of the altitude of the 
opposite mountain. The very subjects of his essays, even when 
only named Milton, Keats, are enough to set the tides of the 
intellect in motion. The man who can have recalled to him the 
music which has poured over the world from the pipes, “sweet or 
thunderful,” of these majestic organs, and not feel ecstacy,in his 
heart, is— no, not a fool, but is, in the esthetic point, simply hol- 
low. And we thank him that he has told us not only of their 
poetry in kindred speech, but has illumined their images and his 
own with thought and philosophy. In speaking of his themes, 
his sentences from sheer sympathy move on the “epic wheels,” 
and by his generalizations and illustrations some of which dazzle 
the eye of the reader, he takes him down through “coruscating 
depths and jewelled caves” to the very sources of the poetic 
springs. His essay upon Keats is sweet, touching, and to the full 
appreciative. 

We hope before long to see Among My Books Schiller, Mus- 
set, Morris, Browning. But let Mr. Lowell with his wealth of 
intellectual power, as critic, waste no time with side issues. Let 
him aim straight at the point of giving us in his glorious prose 
the meaning and music of their more glorious poetry. M. 


New Helps toa Holy Lent. By the Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, 
D. D., Bishop of Central New York. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 1876. 


A very useful book of devotional reading. Bishop Hunting- 
ton’s qualifications as a religious editor are too well known to the 
readers of this Review, with whom he was in monthly communi- 
cation for fifteen years, to need any introduction to them; and 
his earlier volume of Helps to a Holy Lent is in the hands of 
many who love to keep the special seasons of the Christian 
Church. The present volume is compiled from selected and 
original sources in prose and verse. It would have added inter- 
est and value, if there were some indication of the authors from 
whom the selections are derived. 
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The Sunny Side. A Book of Religious Songs for the Sunday- 
School and the Home. By Charles W. Wendte and H. 8. 
Perkins. New York: William A. Pond & Co., 547 Broadway. 


This is a charming little book of melodies and words suited to 
the ear and heart of the child. There is a remarkable absence of 
stilted language and prosy thoughts in it. All is ‘clear, whole- 
some, and loving for the little ones, like a sweet, joyous bell 
which arouses them to duty, and then dies softly on their ears, — 
a fragrant memory of the Sunday-school, to linger through their 
whole lives. We have only one fault to find in regard to altera- 
tions. The “Sweet By-and-by” is changed to the “Great By-and- 
by.” It makes a world of difference to the child’s mind whether 
heaven is a great place or a sweet place. We have heard that 
song in the family circle with such unalloyed satisfaction that we 
do not enjoy the change in the chorus, although the other altera- 
tions were perhaps desirable. We wish all success to this little 
book. 


Recent Theological Literature in Germany (short notices). 


1. Dr. E. Riehm in an elaborate treatise on Messianic Prophecy 
(die messianische Weissagung) insists that the predicted king- 
dom was not of a new Jewish state, but of a redeemed world. 

2. De Veteris Testamenti Versione Syriaca, quam Peschito 
vocant, Questiones Critice. Pars I. is the title of a very 
learned and acute dissertation by Dr. I. Prager, in which he dis- 
cusses the date, the authorship, the value, the dialect, of the 
Syriac version of the Old Testament, and the use made of it by 
the Jews, — how it differs from the Hebrew, and how from the 
Septuagint. He does not think that the Syriac New Testament is 
from the same hand as the Peschito. He calls it throughout “the 
Simple” (simplicem). 

8. Patrum Apostolicorum Opera. Fasciculus 1. This is a 
new edition of the great work of Dressel, prepared, in the blind- 
ness of the original editor, by Oscar Gebhardt, Adolf Harnack, 
and Theodore Zahn, all competent and careful scholars. This 
part contains the Epistle of Barnabas, which is assigned to the 
second century; the Epistle of Clement, assigned to the reign of 
Domitian; and the Diognetus Epistle, the date of which is fixed 
between 170 A.D., and 310 A.D., probably too late. The bibli- 
ography is full. 
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4. The first fruit of the new “Jewish Literary Union” is a 
collection of the studies of Rabbi J. 8S. Bloch (Studien zur Ges- 
chichte der Sammlung der Althebreischen Literatur), edited by 
Rabbi Rahmer of Magdeburg. It investigates the meaning of 
the Nebdiim and the Ketubim, discusses the Megilloth, the arrange- 
ment of the Old Testament books, and the story of Jonah. 

5. Die Anfiinge des catholischen Kirchenbegriffs, by Dr. K. 
Hackenschmidt, has some original views of the primitive doctrine 
of the Church before the time of Cyprian; that Love and not 
Faith is its idea, and that hatreds and not heresies are the sin 
which it abhors. The fraternal teaching of Jesus, and not the 
individualism of Paul, guided its work and dogma. He calls the 
Episcopate das Episkopat. The book is honest and learned, but 
the argument is hardly warranted by the New Testament Script- 
ures. 

6. Ta labs Kit db al Fasih, edited by J. Barth, distinguishes 
the vulgar from the classic Arabic, and points out the source of 
the refined language of the Koran. Those who only know the 
Arabic from the guttural jargon of the Bedouin and the Fellahin 
of Egypt and the Desert, have no idea of the beauty and music 
of this ancient tongue. 

7. Herr C. Horstmann, a scholar of the Tischendorf kind, skilful 
in reading old MSS., edits from these what he calls Altenglishe 
Legenden, though the legends are not of England: the “ Child- 
hood of Jesus,” the “Birth of Jesus,” “Barlaam and Josaphat,” 
“St. Patrick’s Purgatory,” and the like. In an Introduction he 
treats the different English “Lives of the Saints.” 

8. Otho of Bamberg is one of the German traditional heroes, — 
a Prince in the State as well as in the Church. The earliest 
biography of this hero is the subject of an exhaustive treatise by 
Herr George Haag (Quelle, Gewdhrsmann, und Alter der Aeltes- 
ten Lebensbeschreibung des Pommern-apostels, Otto von Bam- 
berg). Haag assigns its date to the middle of the twelfth 
century. 

9. Did Martin Luther say, shortly before his death, to his friend 
Melancthon, that “too much ado had been made about the matter 
of the Eucharist”? That is the question which Herr Th. 
Diestelmann attempts to answer in his ingenious essay (die letzte 
Unterredung Luthers mit Melancthun iiber den Abendmahistreit). 
He shows Luther wavering, uncertain, asserting the presence of 

15 
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Christ’s body in the bread as a fact, yet unable to tell how it is 
there. 

10. A much needed account of the Italian Reformation, from 
new documents, is given in the elaborate work of Dr. Karl 
Benrath, on Bernardino Ochino von Siena. It is illustrated by 
fac-similes and a portrait. The Italian reformers were as earnest 
as the German, and more in advance of their time. 

11. Where was Leibnitz theologically? Was he Catholic, or 
Protestant, or only Freethinker? Dr. Friedrich Kirchner (Zeib- 
nitz’s Stellung zur katholischen Kirche) presents fairly all the 
arguments, and refutes the preposterous hypothesis that Leibnitz 
was a Catholic in disguise! It is singular that the Catholic 
Church now claims to be the friend of science, and is almost 
ready to canonize the heretics that it cursed, tormented, and cast 
out. 

12. Herr Hugo Ginsberg is one of the numerous champions of 
the famous Dutch Pantheist, and in his book (die Ethik des 
Spinoza in Urtexte) he takes occasion to speak of the early 
teachers and studies of Spinoza, to vindicate him from the slan- 
ders of the Christian zealots, and to show how his ideas grew out 
of the Jewish philosophy in the Middle Age. 

13. Herr Dreydorff (Pascal’s Gedanken aber die Religion) is 
not a great admirer of the Jansenist doctor. He shows Pascal 
inconsistent, shuffling, cowardly in his confidence, superstitious 
even in his rationalism, not to be classed with the great leaders of 
human thought. 

14. Christopher Hegendorfinus in 1539 first used the jingling 
proverb, which has been since constantly repeated —Juristen boese 
Christen. Herr R. V. Stintzing makes it the subject of an exam- 
ination in an interesting essay, historical and analytical, adjusting 
the law of God and the law of man, the Sermon on the Mount and 
the legal profession. 

15. Dr. Heinrich Heppe in his Geschichte der quietistischen 
" Mystik in der katholischen Kirche, holds that the Mystics were 
unjustly condemned, and is especially fierce against the Jesuits. 

16. Der persinliche Gott und Welt, by Herr Friedrich Chris- 
toph Poelter, undertakes the difficult task of defining the Divine 
Personality, — how God can be everywhere in the world and yet 
be a separate entity. His personality is certainly not of the 
human kind. The argument is confused and hardly intelligible. 

17. And Prof. Johannes Huber, a learned Spiritualist, assuming 
spirit as the foundation and origin of things material, stoutly 
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anti-Darwin, undertakes with moderate success to refute materi- 
alistic theories (Zur Kritik moderner Schipfungslehren). 

18. The philosophy of despair and woe finds a very savage 
opponent in Dr. H. Schwarz, who sees no proper hostility of 
Christianity to human life. He can show a better end and issue 
of all this scientific and religious fermentation than the apostle of 
pessimism offers, a more cheerful outlook. The title of his book 
is Das Ziel der religiisen und wissenschaftlichen Gdhrung 
nachgewiesen an EF. von Hartmann’s Pessimism. 

19. And E. von Hartmann comes himself with a practical. dis- 
cussion of high school education (zur Reform des hiheren Schul- 
wesen), in which he has sharp words of censure for the waste of 
time in these schools on trivial matters; not the least of which are 
the teachings of dogma and effete superstitions. 

20. The most remarkable of all the books which we ae in 
the present summary is the great work of Heinrich W. J. Thiersch 
(aber den Christlichen Staat). The sixteen problems which he 
will discuss (for this is only the first volume), go over the whole 
ground of the relations of Christianity with the State; with 
monarchy; republicanism; freedom of conscience; other relig- 
ions; individual rights; punishments; the duty of subjects and 
rulers. The style of the book is good. It will doubtless be trans- 
lated. 

21. Bernard Hesslein’s Jidische Geschichten are two charming 
little stories, which illustrate some of the home and religious cus- 
toms of the Jews, which are not generally known to Christians ; 
especially the readiness of the Jewish daughter to give up her 
love in obedience to parents, and marry another than the choice ° 
of her heart. 

22. Karl Geldner and Adolf Kaegi publish admirable transla- 
tions of the Hindoo classic ( Siebenzig Lieder des Rigveda). The 
hymns are mostly of Indra and Agni. Professor Roth adds an 
introduction and explanations. 

23. The last piece of German fanatical raving is the Humanitas 
of one M. G. Conrad, in which he exhausts epithets of abuse and 
vituperation against Christianity, which is a played-out humbug; 
against miracles, too preposterous to be calmly discussed; and 
against what he calls Kernlied, which seems to be a sort of noisy 
ballad-singing which he would throw out of all schools along with 
the Bible. Kernlied, we think, is a synonyme of Luther’s hymn, 
“Hin Feste Burg.” 
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